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Theva is scarcely a happier in- 
terval than that between a 

ood play and a good dinner. 
The memory of the one and the 
ne and satisfaction of the 
other suggest 


MURAD 


CIGARETTES 


to those who are most used to and 
most discriminating in fine smoking. 
Mild, rich, delicious and distinctive 
the Murad is the most fitting ac- 
companiment of the most enjoyable 
occasions. 


10 for 15 Cents 
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NATION'S MONUMENTS ON CUBAN 
BATTLEFIELDS 


BY 


STACY ALEXANDER PAXSON 


Notr.—Mr. Paxson accompanied the Santiago Battlefield Commission as the official representative of ‘* Army and Navy 
Life’’ on the invitation of the Battlefield authorities and through the courtesy of the War Department. 


Illustrations from photos by Burr McIntosh. 


N the historic battlefields 

of Cuba—San Juan, Ei 

Caney, Guantanamo, 

La Guasimas and Dai- 

quiri—there were re- 

cently dedicated  suit- 

able honor tablets and 

monuments in com- 

memoration of the valor of American arms 
in the campaign of 1898 on Cuban soil. 

The project had received the sanction 

and co-operation of the War and State De- 

partments, and the Government of Cuba 

had presented a number of cannon for em- 

bellishment of the monuments. Cuba had 

also granted sites and had prepared suit- 

able approaches. Congress appropriated 

$9,500 for the marking of places where 


American soldiers fell, and to enable the 
Commission to carry out the dedication in 
a fitting manner, a further appropriation 
of $500 a day for the period of twenty days 
was authorized for the employment of the 
United States Transport Sumner to convey 
the Commission to Santiago de Cuba. 

On the morning of February 8th the 
transport left her anchorage in the East 
River for Cuba, carrying on her passenger 
list some of the most distinguished officers 
of the Army and Navy. The party includ- 
ed representatives of the President of the 
United States, the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and members of the Army of San- 
tiago de Cuba, and comprised the follow- 
ing: General Adna R. Chaffee, president 
of the Society, and Mrs. Chaffee and 
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daughters, Miss Helen and Mrs. G. F. Ham- 
ilton; Lieutenant Colonel A. C. Sharpe, 
Secretary and Mrs. Sharpe; Lieutenant 
General S. B. M. Young, representing the 
President of the United States, and 
daughter, Mrs. G. W. Reed, wife of Cap- 
tain Reed, General Staff; Brigadier Gen- 
eral Albert L. Mills, Superintendent of the 
United States Military Academy, and Mrs. 
Mills ; Lieutenant Colonel Webb C. Hayes, 
Secretary of the Commission ; Mrs. Charles 
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Kerr and Mrs. Kerr, Colonel D. C. Poole, 
Colonel J. S. Bishop, Lieutenant Colonei 
G. V. Lauman, Mrs. Howze and sister, 
Miss Hawkins, daughters of General Haw- 
kins; Mrs. E. St. John Greble and daugh- 
ter, Miss Anna; Mrs. L.C. Andrews, Major 
W. D. McCaw, Major W. A. Mann, Major 
W. D. Beach, of the General Staff, and 
Mrs. Beach; Major Edward Burr and Mrs. 
Burr, Major C. B. Baker and Mrs. Baker, 
Major F. W. Sibley, Major D. C. Phillips, 


U. 8. TRANSPORT SUMNER 


F. Rand, wife of the president of the Span- 


Mrs. 
Mostart, representing the Committee on 
Dedication, First Landing Monument; 
Rear Admiral Francis J. Higginson, rep- 
resenting the Secretary of the Navy, and 
Mrs. Higginson and sister, Miss Haldane; 
Rear Admiral C. E. Clarke and Mrs. 
Clark, Brigadier General W. H. Bisbee, 
Colonel T. B. Kerr and Mrs. Kerr, 
Colonel G. S. Grimes and Mrs. Grimes, 
Colonel E. S. Dudley, Professor of Law, 
U. S. Military Academy; Colonel J. T. 


ish-American Iron Company, and 


Major Frank Keck, Captain W. P. Stone, 
Captain P. C. Fauntleroy, Captain F. W. 
Coe, Adjutant U. S. Military Academy ; 
Captain Dennis E. Nolan, General Staff; 
Captain C. W. Exton, Captain H. C. Clark, 
Mr. Carl P. Dick, son of Senator Dick of 
Ohio; Mr. S. A. Paxson, Mr. H. W. Ditz- 
ler, Mr. W. W. Willson and Mr. J. W. 
Sheridan. 

The Sumner stopped at Fort Monroe 
on the morning of the 9th long enough to 
take aboard the Washington contingent, 
and then headed straight for Guantanamo 
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Bay, which is thirty-eight miles east of 
Santiago. 
livened by morning and afternoon con- 
certs by the 5th U. S. Artillery Band from 
Fort Hamilton. On the morning of Feb- 
ruary 13th we got our first glimpse ot 
Cuba. 
iant blue sea, great grim mountains rose 
before us, and later we beheld at the edge 
of the water a grove of cocoanut palms, 
which made a beautiful background to the 
tropical sea. After a day’s sail along the 
Cuban coast, and just as the sun was about 
to sink in the West, the Sumner entered 
the peaceful waters of Guantanamo and 
anchored within a short distance of the 
gunboat Yankee, which awaited our ar- 
rival, and which was to act as a convoy on 
to Santiago. 

While the fleet under Admiral Sampson 
Was maintaining a strict blockade along 


The voyage en route was en- 


The sun was blazing over a brill- 


the coast the necessity of an important 
coaling station for his squadron became 
apparent. Coaling at sea was found to be 
more or less a failure, and it became neces- 
sary to use two great bases of supply—Key 
West and Guantanamo. In the hills over- 
looking the bay were strongly entrenched 
the first picked regiment of Spain, com- 


prising a force of about 680 men. Under 
the protection of the guns of the Oregon, 
Marblehead and Yosemite, on the morning 
of June roth, 1898, a force of marines 
under Captain Elliott, now a Brigadier 
General in command of the Marine Corps, 
were to take the hills and 
establish a supply base. The American 
forces were augmented by fifty Cubans. 
After a most gallant fight lasting three 
days, the marines succeeded in taking the 
hills with only ten of the Spanish force 


sent ashore 


escaping and later making their way into 
On the crest of the hill, Camp 
McCalla was established, and on this point 


Santiago. 


the Commission dedicated the monument 
erected in commemoration of the battle of 
Cuzco Hills. Captain William N. Mce- 
Kelvy, in command of the marines on the 
Yankee, who participated in the engage- 
ment, gave an interesting account of the 
affair, stating that so stubborn was the de- 
fence of the Spanish forces that the ma- 
rines were unable to get food for the 
period of three days. 

About four o’clock on the morning of 
the 14th the Sumner weighed anchor and 
followed by the Yankee, proceeded on to 


Santiago, arriving at the entrance of the 
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harbor just at sunrise. Slowly steaming 
past Morro fortress, from whose ramparts 
waved the free flag of the Republic of 
Cuba, we entered through the narrow 
channel which marks the gateway to one 
of the most beautiful and secure harbors in 
the world. Nowhere else than in Cuba 
are found harbors of such a character, and 
here they are numerous—Mariel, Bahia 
Honda, Cienfuegos, Nuevitas, Banes, Nipe 
and several others. 

Passing through the narrow channel, fol- 
lowed closely by the Yankee, we entered 
the broad harbor of Santiago de Cuba, 
where but a few years previous, lay snug- 
ly at anchor the Spanish fleet under com- 
mand of that gallant Admiral Cervera 
while our flying squadron was trying to 
locate it. 

Soon after the Sumner anchored the na- 
tional salute of 21 guns boomed forth from 
the gunboat, and the Artillery Band 
aboard the Sumner rendered the Cuban 


national air, “Himno de Bayamo.” 
Scarcely had the echo of the guns of the 
saluting battery died away upon the dis- 
tant hills when the steam launch of the 
Captain of the Port came alongside with 
representatives of the civil and military 


governments of Cuba. General Chaffee, 
president of the Society of the Army of 
Santiago de Cuba, met the officials at the 
Sumner’s gangway and introduced them to 
the Commission. The Cuban party in- 
cluded the American Consul, Mr. Halli- 
day; Mayor Bacardi, of the City of San- 
tiago; General Garcia, General Portundo, 
General Lora, General Miniet, General 
Gonzalez, Mr. Chivos, representing the 
Union Club, and Mr. Valiante, of the San 
Carlos Club of Santiago. 

Mayor Bacardi extended the freedom of 
the city to the Commission, and shortly 
after their departure the Sumner’s launch 
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took the Commission ashore to pay an offi- 
cial visit to Governor Manuel Yarro, which 
was followed by a return visit aboard the 
transport. 

At twelve o’clock a reception was held 
at the residence of the American Consul 
in honor of the Battlefield Commission 
and in anticipation of our arrival the city 
of Santiago put on gala dress and present- 
ed the appearance of a grand fiesta. From 
nearly every Cuban home hung the Stars 
and Stripes and flag of the Republic of 
Cuba. Following the reception at the 
Consulate the Commission left in carriages 
provided for the purpose to participate in 
the dedication ceremonies and the unveil- 
ing of the honor tablets of the battle mon- 
ument on the ruins of Fort El Viso, El 
Caney, about six miles distant, the scene 
of the most stubborn fight of the Santiago 
campaign. 

The road to El Caney was packed as it 
never had been before. Every vehicle of 
every description had been pressed into 
service and thousands of the natives 
walked. 

El Caney is a small, compact village 
upon the main road to Guantanamo; at 
the southeast corner is a steep, conical hili 
one hundred feet high, crowned by an old- 
fashioned but strong stone fort, which 
forms a prominent and unique feature in 
the landscape. Upon the ruins of this for- 
mer Spanish stronghold gathered our little 
party to commemorate the valor of our 
fallen comrades. From the former ram- 
parts waved the Stars and Stripes and the 
flag of Cuba. Surrounding the fort were 
two companies of Rural Guards, and two 
companies of Cuban Artillery on one side, 
and a battalion of American marines and 4 
company of “bluejackets” from the gun- 
boat Yankee on the other. Between the 
troops were stationed the Cuban Artillery 
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Band and the 5th U. S. Artillery Band. 
Beyond lay the fertile valley, and around 
us on three sides arose tier upon tier the 
beautiful Maestra Mountains in delicate, 
pearly tints. To our left stretched the 
thick green jungle, with its rippling bam- 
boo groves and clumps of royal palms, 
with here and there gorgeous scarlet 
“flamboyant” breaking the green monot- 
ony. The only landmark in all this wide 
expanse was the Ducoureaud House, a 
country seat that lay midway between El 
Caney and Santiago. 

A few miles away in this direction 
loomed the long, undulating ridge of San 
Juan, and behind it showed up clearly the 
faint pink buildings that marked the city 
of Santiago. The whole scene was pre- 
eminently one of peace. The dedication 
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ceremonies were of the most imposing or- 
der. Every head was bared in silent rev- 
erence while the strains of “The Star 
Spangled Banner” were wafted over this 
memorable battlefield. General Chaffee, 
as President of the Society, introduced the 
speakers, and spoke, in part, as follows: 

“It is well within the recollection of men 
and women present that for several years 
prior to 1898 the aspirations and efforts 
of the Cuban people for a government in- 
dependent and national in character were 
strenuously opposed by a foreign nation 
which supported its policy with a large 
army in occupation of the country; that as 
a consequence of relentless determination 
upon the one hand and upon the other 
there arose serious conflicts. 

“Hither came an army of United States 


OF FORT EL VISO, EL CANEY 
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soldiers and the ships of her splendid navy ; 
highly important events followed quickly. 
It is a matter of history that within the 
brief time of 
twenty days our 
army and navy, 
aided by .a patri- 
otic force of Cu- 
bans, gloriously 
battled in their re- 
spective spheres 
of action, on land 
and sea, gaining 
victories; the po- 
litical 
of a great nation 
in control here for 


authority 


more than a hun- 
dred 
military and naval 
power in this sec- 
tion of the world, 
was rendered in- 


years, her 


effective, and in a 
short time there- 
after diplomatical- 
ly terminated. 
“Soldiers were 

here and at nearby places killed in the 
battles; others bled and died of 
received in action; still 
and of diseases 


wounds 
fell 


contracted 


others sick 


died here. 


But what of the compensation for this 
loss? 


When the contending parties had 
ceased their strife, when all the imple- 
ments of war had been removed from 
sight, when real peace, good order, happi- 
ness and contentment of the people blos- 
somed fragrantly to our several senses— 
if I may so speak—a million and a half of 
Cubans were made free and independent, 
and in place of a government of arbitrary 
power, political and military, of a foreign 


BRONZE TABLET TO CAPRON’S BATTERY, EL CANEY 
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nation, there has been substituted the will 
of the Cuban people, free and independently 
exercised by their own representatives. 
“Now, seven 
and a half years 
after hostilities 
here, representa- 
tives of the Army 
of Santiago de 
Cuba, of the Navy 
of the United 
States, have come 
to mark with en- 
during bronze the 
field of honorable 
sacrifice of soldier 
life for country— 
for a government 
by the people. 
“We are indeed 
glad to under- 
that the 
presence here of 
representa- 
tives, of these citi- 
of these 
friends, is to show 
their appreciation 
of services rendered in this vicinity by sol- 
diers and sailors of the United States and by 
patriotic Cubans. We hope that when, with 
the generous assistance of the government 
and people of Cuba, marking of this battle- 
field shall have been completed as planned 
and strangers shall come here to read from 
the tablets of bronze the names of our fallen 
comrades, shall the industrial 
progress certain to be made in this island, 
mark the intellectual and social advance- 
ment of the Cuban people under just and 
liberal laws, the motto of the Society of 
the Army of Santiago de Cuba will encom- 
pass their thoughts—‘As He died to make 


stand 


these 


zens, 


observe 





men holy, let us die to make men free.’ 
Andrada, 


General 
President of 
Cuba, paid a glow- 
ing tribute to the 
valor of our Army 
and Navy, and 
eloquently ex- 
pressed the na- 
tional gratitude to 
the United States, 
and expressed the 
hope that at no 
distant day Cuba 
would be able to 
erect tablets to her 
fallen heroes and 
have the Ameri- 
can people share 
in the ceremony. 

General S, B. 
M. Young, as the 
personal represen- 
tative of the Presi- 


dent, made the following excellent address: 
“With nations as with individuals, a glo- 
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BATTLE MONUMENT AT SAN JUAN 


representing the 


MONUMENT TO GRIMES’ BATTERY, SAN JUAN 


remain 


rious history produces tranquillity, con- 
tentment and happiness that are lasting. 


“It is said of 
men: ‘It is better 
to have loved and 
lost than never to 
have loved,’ and 
it may be said of 
a nation that it is 
better to have 
fought for liberty 
and failed than 
never to have 
fought. Far better 
it is for the good 
people of a nation 
to dare mighty 
things against 
tremendous odds 
and meet with 
failure and dis- 
aster many times 


if they triumph in 
the end than to 
supinely hugging the delusive 
phantom of hope without daring to do or 
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die, living ever in a fading twilight that 
reflects neither victory nor defeat. 

“Eight years ago the patriots of this 
beautiful island nation, after years of trials, 
sufferings and defeats, were made happy 
by the echoes of our guns in their cause at 
Las Guasimas, E] Caney, San Juan and 
Kettle Hill, and on the sea front of San- 
tiago, which drove out a medieval tyranny 
that for centuries had overriden and 
crushed the spirit of liberty in this land. 
This friendship of the American people, 
whose forefathers had fought many years, 
suffered many defeats and finally won their 
liberty from the most powerful nation of 
Europe a century and a quarter previously, 
was won by the patriotic spirits of this 
island daring again and again through 
many dark and bloody years to accom- 
plish their liberty. And now, my friends, 
Americans and Cubans, we know, while the 
American Army did a great work here in 
‘conjunction with the Cuban Army and re- 
ceived great credit for that work, greater 
credit belongs to the nation, to the people 
who sent that army to do the work. Not 
for the purpose of driving out the Span- 
iards and assuming sovereignty, but for a 
bettering of the conditions and for the pur- 
pose of allowing the inhabitants of Cuba, a 
fair, square deal and a chance to play their 
own hand at the game of self-government. 

“You, my Cuban friends, have shuffled 
and dealt the cards, and you are happily 
playing the game well for beginners. Of 
the heroic work accomplished, of the noble 
deeds performed on this field, it is for us 
to make report of those who gave their 
lives that their comrades might gain the 
victory. It is for us to establish these 
monuments to the memory of our brave 
soldiers, our comrades who died on this 
field of battle that our Army might win the 
glorious success it did win, and that Cuba 
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—this beautiful tropical island—might en- 
joy, as it is now enjoying, the blessings of 
freedom and the liberty of self-govern- 
ment. And, my comrades in arms, ’tis our 
reward that we can stand on this battle- 
field and not blush that we survive. In 
our memories we treasure the names of 
those heroes and we consecrate these 
monuments and tablets as our report to 
those Americans and Cubans who come 
after we have passed to the impenetrable 
Beyond, so that when they read the name 
of each soldier who has fallen on this field 
they will find the final entry on their de- 
scriptive lists to be ‘Dead upon the field of 
honor.’ ” 

Colonel Webb C. Hayes, U. S. V., un- 
veiled the commemorative tablets amid 
great enthusiasm. Rear Admiral Higgin- 
son, representing the Secretary of the 
Navy, spoke of the co-operative work of 
the Navy as follows: 

“By the courtesy of the committee of 
the Santiago Society Rear Admiral Clark 
and myself have been invited to represent 
the Navy in the ceremonies of to-day, com- 
memorating, as we do, those gallant dead 
who gave up their lives that Cuba might 
be free and inscribing here their names 
on imperishable tablets so that all future 
generations may not forget the immutable 
example of their great deeds. And, while 
it is true the Navy had no part in the im- 
mediate conflict around Santiago, it was 
owing to the cordial co-operation and pro- 
tection of the Navy of the United States 
that the Army was enabled to arrive and 
disembark at its destination in safety. 

“So the Army and Navy having, as it 
were, marched hand in hand to victory, it 
is fitting for the Navy to be represented 
in these services commemorating the dead 
who fell in these combined operations. 

“All honor to these noble Cuban patriots 
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who kept the torch of independence burn- 
ing through the darkness of disaster and 
defeat, and all honor to the noble Presi- 
dent of the Cuban Republic, whose his- 
tory is a romance of persecution, impris- 
onment, exile, through which he never de- 
spaired and who lived finally to see the 
success of all his hopes and to represent 
in his own person the embodiment of Cu- 
ban independence, and to be elected while 
still in exile to the honored position ot 
President of that Cuban Republic which he 
loved so well.” 

General Chaffee then introduced Ad- 
miral. Clark, of battleship Oregon fame, 
who spoke briefly as follows: 

“My friends, I shall not try to pay a 
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tribute to the bravery and devotion of the 
men who fought at Las Guasimas, at San 
Juan Hill and here at El Caney, for I am 
too conscious of my inability to do so in 
fitting words. 

“And I am the more gratified at being 
here, because my presence is a recogni- 
tion of the unfaltering efforts of my com- 
panions on board the battleship Oregon 
that she might be brought around a con- 
tinent in time for the decisive conflict. 
And if in that conflict I was distressed at 
the thought of the brave men slain and 
the wounded who were suffering on board 
those burning Spanish ships, I was com- 
forted by the thought that for every life 
taken that day many would be saved, for 


GENERAL OHAFFEE DELIVERING’ ADDRESS AT DAIQUIRI, OUBA 
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FIRST LANDING MONUMENT AT DAIQUIRI, CUBA 


we were breaking down the bridge to 
Spain. And I know that the roar of our 
guns was an inspiring and a more than 
welcome sound to the war worn soldiers in 
the trenches around Santiago.” 

Lieutenant Colonel Alfred C. Sharpe, 
secretary of the Society of the Army of 
Santiago de Cuba, delivered the principal 
address of the day, and his remarks re- 
ceived unstinted applause from Cuban and 
American alike. Colonel Sharpe spoke in 
part as follows: 

“We have come across the seas to dedi- 
cate on this historic field a monument to 
the memory of brave comrades who here 
gave up their lives in battle. 

“The people of Cuba had long been 
struggling to cast off the hated yoke of 
Spain. Without recognition as belliger- 
ents, without a treasury, without a navy, 
hunted down and penned like animals in 
camps of reconcentration, half naked and 
dying by thousands of starvation, with 
poor arms and limited ammunition, they 
yet maintained the unequal struggle 
through years of suffering and horror such 
as have seldom blackened the annals of the 
race. 


“It is gratifying to recall the fact that 
American prowess on this field was fully 
maintained at the high standard of its best 
and loftiest traditions. We had been 
taught by former wars to believe that 
when troops in action had sustained cer- 
tain losses approximating fourteen. or fif- 


teen per cent it would be necessary to 
bring up the supports, and when such 


losses reached the alarming proportion of 
twenty-five per cent the morale would be 
seriously shattered and further advance 
without reinforcements would be effectu- 
ally checked. but it the 
American Army on this field to establish 


a new world record. 


remained for 


Without supports, 
without a man in reserve and after a most 
exhausting march through the torrid 
jungle the single thin line which rushed to 
the assault of these entrenched positions 
lost more than fifteen per cent before it 
had traversed half the bullet swept zone, 
yet they gallantly pressed on, many of the 
regiments exposed to direct and converg- 
ing fire, such as the Seventh, of Lawton’s, 
and the Sixth, Thirteenth and Sixteenth, 


of Kent’s, leaving upward of thirty per cent 
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lying along the bloody path across the 
deadly plain. 

“We are justly proud of the splendid 
part which our own beloved country has 
had in exemplifying these high and holy 
principles and in enlightening the world 
with the effulgence of their glory, and now 
on this consecrated ground and as we de- 
part from this sacred shrine we would re- 
new to her, our native land, our heartfelt 
vows of fealty and pledge to her again, as 


oe ~~, » 
[sree nests 


a een 
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did our fathers of old, ‘our lives, our fort- 
unes and our sacred honor.’ ” 

The monument erected upon this his- 
torical site by the Republic of Cuba and 
the United States comprises a shaft within 
the enclosure of the ruins, with a tablet 
upon which are inscribed the names of 
those who fell and the troops taking part, 
the whole surmounted by Spanish cannon 


and mortars. 
A banquet given in honor of the Battle- 


LIEUT, COL. WEBB ©, HAYES, BRIG. GEN, ALBERT L. MILLS AND GENERAL 8. B. M. YOUNG 
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field Commission by the city officials of 
Santiago at the Hotel Venus preceded the 
grand Baile given by the Union and San 
Carlos clubs at the latter’s beautiful club- 
house on the evening of the day of the 
dedication. The city was brilliantly illu- 
minated for the occasion, and thousands 
thronged the grand plaza which fronts the 
San Carlos Club and loudly cheered the 
Americans as they drove up in carriages. 
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next morning, amid the tooting of small 
craft, ringing of bells upon shore and 
the waving of fond adios by our Cuban 
friends, we left the harbor of Santiago for 
a run down the coast to enable the Com- 
mission to view the wrecks of Cervera’s 
fleet, after which the Sumner headed 


straight for Daiquiri to enable the Com- 
mission to participate in the dedication of 
the First Landing Monument at that point. 


THE SURRENDER TREE 


The word “Welcome,” formed of hundreds 
of electric lights, blazed forth over the main 
entrance to the club, and the Cuban or- 
chestra burst forth with our national an- 
them as General Andrada and General 
Young entered the ballroom. 

On the following evening the Commis- 
sion tendered a return reception aboard 
the Sumner, the 5th Artillery Band dis- 
coursing music for the occasion. The 


This beautiful shaft was erected by the 
Spanish-American Iron Company. After 
a brief presentation speech by Mr. Whit- 
aker, acting manager of the iron com- 
pany, the monument was unveiled by Mrs. 
Charles F. Rand, wife of the president of 
the company, and was accepted on behalf 
of the United States by General Chaffee. 
From Daiquiri the Sumner proceeded on 
to Havana, anchoring within a short dis- 
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tance of the wreck of the Maine. Presi- 
dent Palma received the Commission in the 
marble reception room of the Presidential 
Palace in the Plaza de Armos, after which 
we visited Cabanas fortress and were 
shown through that interesting citadel, 
where during the two years of Generai 
Weyler’s command of the island, many 
dark deeds were performed. 

The further plans of the Santiago Battle- 
field Commission are as follows: 

The erection of a battle monument on 
the ruins of the San Juan House on San 
Juan de Mayares Hill, the reproduction of 
Fort San Juan Block House in brick, with 
red tile roof, on which will be erected a 
bronze Spanish cannon on a gun carriag: 
with an open balcony around it; the erec- 
tion of a rifle barrel-bayonet fence of Span- 
ish Mauser gun barrels and bayonets 


around the Surrender Tree. 
The government of Cuba has authorized 
the construction of a boulevard along the 


line of trenches from the intersection with 
the El Caney road, then along the trenches 
to Fort San Juan, and then on to the left 
of the American line near the Laguna road 


THE SANTIAGO 
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and into the Palace Square of Santiago. 
Also to boulevard the San Juan-Siboney 
road from its with the El 
Caney road to the Surrender Tree, and 
then on to the San Juan River, where it 
will turn up to the Battle Monument on the 
crest of San Juan de Mayares Hill. The 
line of trenches will be preserved, with the 
zigzag approaches to them. 

When the boulevard is completed it is 
the intention to erect tablets showing the 
position occupied during the siege of San- 
tiago by the thirty-three Regiments, twelve 
Brigades and four Divisions which partici- 
pated. 


intersection 


The Cuban Government has already de- 
livered on the battlefield all the bronze 
Spanish cannon and mortars required for 
the monuments, and the American Govern- 
3attlefield 
Commission specimen 3.2 guns and siege 


ment has turned over to the 


mortars, which, with descriptive tablets, 
will be placed on the line of trenches in 
positions occupied by the light and mortar 
batteries during the siege of Santiago de 
Cuba. 


BATTLEFIELD COMMISSION 











RECEIVING MESSAGES IN THE WIRELESS TELEGRAPH OLASS 


MAKING WIRELESS EXPERTS 


BY 
WALTER L. BEASLEY 


NE of the most pictur- 
esque and busy depart- 
ments in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard just now, is 
that in which the Gov- 
ernment is developing 
wireless experts out of 
sailors and_ enlisted 
landsmen who seek that special service. 
The new battleships soon to be put in 
commission and the constant number of 
shore stations being established require 
hundreds of well trained operators to be 
ready for immediate service. The success- 
ful experiments of the Navy and the rapid 





advance made in this subtle art of com- 
munication have thoroughly demonstrated 
its strategic value in time of maneuvers 
or war, when the necessity arises for send- 
ing messages to shore stations or to other 
naval bases or other battleships. The high 
efficiency of Government wireless equip- 
ments is strikingly illustrated by the re- 
ceipt of a message recently at the Cape 
Elizabeth station in Maine, from the dry- 
dock “Dewey,” on its way to the Philip- 
pines. At the time of the receipt of the 
message the “Dewey” was more than 3,000 
miles away. 

This new Wireless School is located in 
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_ the Bureau of Equipment Building. Lieu- 


tenant Commander Hubbard, U. S. N., is 
the executive officer of the school, and 
Chief Electrician Rice is in charge of the 
instruction. The 
class, like all 
schools in the 
Navy, is under 
the general su- 
pervision of the 
Bureau of Navi- 
gation. By con- 
Stant innovations 
of improved 
equipments the 
school is kept up 
to the highest 
standard. Before 
‘ . THE CLASS AT WORK IN 
entering, a p p li- 
cants are put through a three months’ pre- 
paratory course in the electrical class, 
where they are taught and drilled by three 
expert instructors in theory and general 
electricity, and have the advantage of 
practical work in the operation of all the 
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varied electrical appliances of modern bat- 
tleships. These devices are ranged along 
the wall, convenient to manipulate, and 
form an instructive study of a ship’s in- 
terior adjust- 
ments. Service in 
the wireless de- 
partment is the 
ambition of the 
majority on ac- 
count of the in- 
ducement of ex- 
tra pay, ranging 
from $30 to $70 
per month, and 
including rations 
and clothing. 
There is also the 
THK “SENDING” DEPT. 

assurance of 
rapid advancement for conscientious and 
progressive workers. 

The operating room of the school is di- 
vided into a sending and a receiving de- 
partment. For a limited time a squad is 
daily drilled at the sending key. The re- 





PREPARATORY WORK IN THE ELEOTRICAL SCHOOL 
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mainder of the class, at several long tables, 
with pen and paper, is engaged in receiv- 
ing and translating messages sent from 
the transmitting room. Forming a part of 
the equipment, the “Regulation Aerial,” 
which is 100 feet or more high, is located 
on the roof of the building. On the tables 
in the class are arranged drawings and ex- 
planatory texts to illustrate five or six 
different wireless systems used hy the 
Navy. Messages are recorded by the auto- 
matic Morse recorder on a tape line, but 
more usually are received in the ear 
‘phone, which method is generally em- 
ployed. 

If after five or six months of constant 
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and systematic practice the wireless stu- 
dent has attained enough skill to send fif- 
teen words per minute he is qualified to 
graduate. Shortly thereafter he is drafted 
for active service, and leaves for some ship 
or shore station of the Navy, where he as- 
sumes the duties required of a regular 
wireless operator of the Navy, and is ex- 
pected to receive and translate or send out 
messages in the official Navy and other 
codes. 

At present a chain of wireless stations 
extends from Cape Elizabeth, Maine, on 
the north, to Colon on the south, and 
there are half a dozen plants to be erected 
in the Philippines. 





THE STUDY OF THE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT OF BATTLESHIPS 
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THE TALE OF A SHIP’S GOAT 


BY 





LIEUT. GILES BISHOP, JR. 


U. S. MARINE CORPS 


HE U. S. S. Newburgh 
had hardly dropped her 
anchor in the blue 
waters of Monte Cristi 
Bay; before the mud 
arising from the set- 
tling of the heavy iron 
claw had drifted away 
to leeward the dingey 
crew of the U. S. S. 

Rangeley detached their shining boat from 
its “falls,” and with long, powerful strokes 
approached the new arrival. The men on 
board the Newburgh knew what to expect 
from a maneuver of this kind; so, when 
the little boat on the dancing waves dashed 
under their vessel’s bows and four oars 
were tossed from the water as if by magic 
the rowers were greeted by a hearty cheer 
from the “fo’cas’l.” In the Navy such an 
action is a challenge, and the Newburgh 
accepted it on the moment ; the challenging 
crew was invited on board while the pre- 
liminary arrangements were settled; then, 
taking to their boat, the men pulled leis- 
urely back to their own ship, where an- 
other cheer greeted them. 

In spite of the fact that the Rangeley 
was, as the jackies rather contemptuously 
called her, “a rookie cruiser with a wooden 
bottom,” she was, nevertheless, about the 
happiest ship on the station, and had the 
best crew in the “whole outfit,” so her 





officers said and firmly bélieved. It is not 
a very cheerful thing to be stationed 
around the ports of a little island whose 
internal regulations are so poor that in 
most, cases the men are deprived of 
shore liberty; where each morning 
the sun rises and swelters one all 
day long—even starting the pitch run- 
ning from the caulking of the deck, 
with all awnings spread; or where the 
major part of the time a hot gale of wind 
kicks up such a swell that the ships 
roll “gunnels under,” so to speak, al- 
though that same wind is a slight relief 
from the oppressive heat of the sun. But 
this duty in the tropics must be done by 
some fleet, and with that in mind, and the 
hope of better days to come, the crew of 
the Rangeley scrubbed and’ swabbed, 
scraped and painted, drilled and drilled 
again, managing to make life bearable— 
nay, even pleasant. 

It might have been considered a rather 
hazardous undertaking to challenge the 
dingey crew of the Newburgh, a crew that 
had whipped every boat of its class in the 
fleet, and, moreover, had outclassed the 
champions of the North Atlantic fleet 
when the vessel containing that famous 
crew joined the Caribbean Squadron for a 
short time barely two weeks previous ; but 
the Rangeley’s dingey crew had faith in 
their boat and in themselves and in the fact 
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that they were backed by every member of 
the ship’s complement, from the Warrant 
Officers’ mess boy to the Captain. As old 
Tom Shell, quartermaster of the watch, 
who had sailed the seas “man and boy” for 
forty years, said, “Ther ain’t nuthin’ kin 
beat ’em,” and general opinion on the 
Rangeley backed him with words, enthu- 
siasm and dollars. 

Old Tom Shell was known throughout 
the Navy. Year after year he had been 
regularly sent out with the midshipmen of 
the Naval Academy on their annual cruises, 
and many a night regaled future admirals 
with his stories of seafaring life, mixed 
with many oaths and copious amounts of 
tobacco juice. Old Tom never rose very 
high in his chosen profession; he never 
cared to do so; and if he saw there was any 
likelihood of a promotion for him he in- 
variably managed to get into some scrape 
which led to a summary court martial, with 
the resultant reduction in rating and loss 
of pay. It was on one of these escapades 
in Madeira that he came near losing his 
life ; and had it not been for the prompt ac- 
tion and nervy courage of a certain naval 
cadet, then on his first cruise, this story 
would probably never have been written. 
Be that as it may, the incident occurred in 
Funchal, when Old Tom was returning to 
the ship, over liberty and overfull of in- 
toxicating stimulants. It was a rough night 
and the rain was descending in torrents 
when the shore boat containing him pulled 
alongside the training ship and was hailed. 
There is laid down in Navy regulations a 
system of answers to be given whenever a 
boat approaches an American man-of-war 
at night, and according to that system 
Old Tom should have answered “Hello,” 


thereby informing the quartermaster on 
watch that an enlisted man was in the boat 
and coming on board. Old Tom, however, 
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was in that state of happiness where he 
didn’t care a “tinker’s dam” for regula- 
tions ; so, on hearing the hail, he answered 
in a loud voice, “Ol’ Tom Shell, so go t’ 
ell.” He almost pronounced his own doom. 
In trying to get out of the rocking, sway- 
ing boat he jumped for the gangway, 
missed it and fell overboard. The native 
rowers tried to save him, but in the rush 
of wind, rain and waves they managed to 
hit him on the head with an oar instead, 
which accidental blow rendered him sense- 
less. Cadet Rich, standing on deck, saw 
the whole affair, and without a second’s 
hesitation jumped overboard and dove for 
the imperiled man. At the same moment a 
patent life buoy was dropped into the 
water, and its two brilliant lights cast a 
ghastly glare on the scene. Rich caught 
Old Tom, and in an almost exhausted con- 
dition himself reached the life buoy with 
his burden. It seemed hours to the brave 
young fellow before the lifeboat rattled 
from its davits and pulled up alongside. It 
arrived in the nick of time, for two practi- 
cally lifeless men were carried back to the 
ship. 

The surgeon and his assistants did their 
work well. The next day Old Tom Shell 
received his punishment at the mast, and 
Cadet Thomas P. Rich was commended for 
his gallant rescue by the captain on the 
quarterdeck with officers, cadets and crew 
at muster. 

From that time on Old Tom was a 
devotee of Young Tom’s, and watched over 
him jealously.. If any other seaman dared 
show Young Tom a new knot or splice he 
had to reckon with Old Tom before the day 
was done, and in spite of grey hairs the 
old man was “nuthin’ easy.” By every 
possible means he tried to show his appre- 
ciation, and when finally Rich became an 
ensign and stood watch on one of the new 














protected cruisers, Old Tom, by means 
known only to himself, managed to get 
transferred to the same ship, where he 
could still keep a careful eye on his 
youngster. 

II. 

Wednesday had been set for the race. 
Every arrangement had been made for the 
event, umpires and starters appointed, and 
the crews of the two ships had been paid 
off. It was a fleet event, and the day pre- 
ceding was one of suppressed excitement. 
Every cent of money that could be raised 
on the Rangeley was covered by the men 
of the Newburgh. Old Tom Shell claimed 
it was his right to put the Rangeley’s 
dingey into shape, and he, with plenty of 
eager hands to assist, had sandpapered 
every inch of the boat’s hull as she reposed 
on wooden saw-horses on the forecastle. 
The final coat of white enamel paint had 
been administered by Tuesday noon, and 
the hot sun did efficient work at drying. 
Even Billy, the pet goat, knew there was 
something about that paint out of the or- 
dinary, for, contrary to his usual custom, 
he did not once offer to lick off his cus- 
tomary share, nor did he butt Old Tom as 
he bent over the craft, lovingly giving it 
the final touches. This in itself was 
something extraordinary, for Billy never 
missed such an opportunity before. 

Ensign Rich had the day’s duty as Offi- 
cer of the Deck, and divided his time be- 
tween sending off steamers, carrying out 
the daily routine and listening to Old 
Tom’s discourse on the merits of the 
dingey and her crew and the disparaging 
remarks on those of the opponents. 

“Win?” said Old Tom. “Why, this here 
boat can’t help it; even if ye put er squad 
er rookies in her she’d win; and with thet 
ther crew—why, Mr. Rich, it’s easy dough, 
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an’ if ye’ve got any boodle, mark Old 
Tom’s word, slap it down.” 

“Talk erbout bone an’ muscle—them 
young fellers hes got more ’n all th’ crew 
o’ th’ Newb’g put tergether; ye can’t pick 
up er bit o’ flesh on ’em now/’ars, an’ they’s 
got more wind than er number twelve gale 
ter boot. Bet ev’ry darn cent yer got, Mr. 
Rich—ev’ry cent.” And the old man aimed 
a shower of tobacco juice at a deck “spit- 
kit” with the accuracy of long and frequent 
practice. 

“Can’t afford it, Tom,” said Rich, smil- 
ing good naturedly at his friend’s extrava- 
gant devotion. 

“Well, ye never was much fer sportin’, 
axin’. yer pardon, sir, an’ I s’pose it’s er 
good thing ye ain’t; but this is such a sure 
thing it’s a shame ter let it slide.” The old 
man patted the dingey with a tender hand. 
“If ye change yer mind afore night I'll get 
yer money covered,” he said, as Rich 
turned to answer the salute of the Cap- 
tain’s orderly, who had approached him. 

“The Captain wishes to see you in the 
cabin at once, sir,” said the marine. 

Ten minutes later, when Rich appeared 
on deck, his face was white and drawn. 
There comes a turning point in every 
man’s life, that time when the real man 
supplants the youth. Sometimes the change 
is imperceptible, but more often it comes 
without warning, and the boy in the man 
is rudely shaken out of him and he finds 
himself looking out at the world with a 
new vision, a new understanding of life, 
while the heavier burden of man’s estate 
rests on his shoulders, in lieu of the gilded 
cloak of youth. So it had been with Ensign 
Rich. Ten minutes before his heart was 
light and happy; he was strong, healthy, 
good looking—to him life held forth its 
beauties, its treasures, its high ideals—now 
it seemed as if a black cloud surrounded 
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him on every hand, and he felt bowed down 
under the enormity of it. In that short in- 
terview in the cabin the Captain had told 
him, as kindly as possible, that his mother 
had suddenly died. With the news came 
word from the Admiral that a month’s 
leave had been granted him, with permis- 
sion to apply for an extension if found 
necessary. He was dazed, appalled, heart- 
broken, over the terrible news. 

Ever since his graduation from the 
Naval Academy he had helped support his 
mother and two sisters. No wonder he 
could not go “sportin’”’ when nearly three- 
quarters of his pay was being monthly sent 
to his home by the New York pay office to 
help out the expenses. He had to scrimp 
and save; yet, withal, he did it joyously, 
willingly—it was for his mother—and never 
a word of complaint or regret did he utter. 
Now would come additional expenses, 
which he paid out of his own meagre allow- 
ance he had carefully saved by depriving 
himself of all pleasures or dissipations 
where the element of expense occurred. 
At the same time he enjoyed life—his very 
nature helped him—and he saw more on 
foot in foreign ports than many of his 
shipmates who rode in carriages ever did. 

The small sum he had laid by only 
amounted to about fifty dollars, and that, 
together with pay still due him, would just 
about suffice for his passage home. The 
Blyde Line steamer was expected to sail 
the following afternoon for New York, and 
though the trip was hardly of six days’ du- 
ration, the price of passage, considering ac- 
commodations and all, was outrageous. 
The Blyde Line had concessions in this 
poorly governed island, and no matter 
what party was in power, these concessions 
always remained inviolate. 

But how would he meet the extra ex- 
penses that must come? He could not see 
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his way clear. To-morrow—Wednesday— 
was the day of the boat race. It is strange 
that such minor, irrelevant things enter 
one’s mind at a time like this. The boat 
race—the thought came to him in the form 
of temptation now. Supposing he placed 
his money on the outcome, and won. There 
would be more than a sufficiency for his im- 
mediate needs. The Rangeley’s dingey 
would win; everybody thought so, said so, 
bet so. Surely this was a case where he 
would be justified. 

Going to the pay office, he drew his 
money and settled his accounts; there was 
just seventy-five dollars left. If he bet that, 
even money, it would mean one hundred 
and fifty dollars. Yes, he would bet just 
this once; and he climbed again to the 
deck, intending to see Old Tom and ask 
him to place the bet for him. As he went 
up the ladder he saw the white hull of the 
Newburgh as she swung and strained at 
her anchor chain. The sight of the vessel 
started a new train of thought in his mind. 
On board the Newburgh they were just as 
confident of winning. They had just the 
same faith in their boat. Now the doubts 
surged to the fore. If so much was not at 
stake he could be a sport, but in this case 
it was different ; it was not right to risk it. 
If he lost, not he alone would suffer. No, 
he would not bet, after all, and he care- 
fully folded up the bills and placed them in 
the pocket of his white coat. 

The Captain had offered to relieve him 
from duty, but he wanted something to 
occupy his mind so that he would not be 
left alone to think of his loss. In those 


weary days of passage northward it would 
be hard enough ; now he wanted to keep his 
mind engaged. 

Old Tom, his shock of grey hair uncov- 
ered, nervously twisting his white cap in 
his hands, sidled up to him. 
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“Can’t tell ye how sorry th’ boys an’ me 
is fer ye, sir. I only wisht as how I could 
do suthin’ to lighten yer heavy cargo an’ 
make it easier ter carry, sir,” he said, and 
Rich grasped the horny hand in a grip that 
spoke more feelingly than words. 

It wasn’t salt spray that the old fellow 
surreptitiously wiped from the corner of 
his eye as he turned away. 

Ill. 

It was nearly midnight before Rich 
finally undressed and threw himself on the 
bunk in the chart house, only to fall into a 
troubled sleep. Tom Shell was quarter- 
master of the mid watch. As the old man 
slowly paced the deck, back and forth, amid 
the sleeping men and gently swinging ham- 
mocks, his thoughts were a curious mixt- 
ure of sorrow for his friend and excitement 
over the event of the coming day. Passing 
by the chart house, he paused for a mo- 
ment. The windows were open, and by the 
aid of the bright moonlight he could see his 
favorite moving about on the bunk rest- 
lessly. Occasionally he could catch a word 
or phrase as the sleeping man muttered 
aloud in his dreams. 

“T’ll bet seventy-five.” The watcher out- 
side looked at the sleeper intently. 

“Humph. Th’ poor lad’s head’s loco ter- 
night,” he growled. “Now he’s dreamin’ o’ 
thet boat race.” 

“Can’t afford—lose, Tom—no more— 
I’ve only enough for—ticket,” said the man 
inside. 

“In course he can’t,” said the old man. 
“Don’t ’e s’pose I knows as how ’e’s been 
keepin’ thet mother o’ his’n an’ th’ little 
gals—Gawd bless ’em. In course ’e can’t 
afford ter lose, nor ter bet nuther,” and 
Old Tom continued his walking. 

“T don’t s’pose ’e never ’d take no money 
from me, but ’e’s er welcome ter ev’ry cent, 


an’ thet ain’t much, I’m sorry ter say; 
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b’sides, all I’s got is on th’ race, but it’s 
just as good as gold in er nash’nal bank, 
ev'ry bit.” 

“They’re gittin’ scairt on thet ol’ hooker 
over there,” and he gazed angrily over at 
the Newburgh, “or else money’s gittin’ 
scarce. Think o’ it. Here I held off till th’ 
last gun fire an’ had ter give ’em odds.” 
Again he started on his tramping. 

“Eight ter six! Humph! I stan’ ter lose 
er hundred, but I’m a goin’ ter rake in 
s’enty-five, and then Git out o’ this, 
ye darn imp o’ Satan. What be ye er doin’ 
in there any way? Git.” 

Old Tom had just turned the corner in 
time to see the goat emerging from the 


door of the chart house, and he drove the 
animal away. 

“Thet young dev’l o’ er goat is allus up 
ter misch’ef. Probably wakin’ up my lad.” 
He paused and peered in at the occupant of 
the bunk anxiously. Inside everything was 
quiet ; Rich was sleeping more soundly, if 
anything, so he began his rounds again, 
talking to himself as he went. 

“Well, s’long’s th’ youngster’s goin’. 
guess I'll go, too. Am er gittin’ too old fer 
this new Navy any way. If he’d er stayed 
I'd er re-enlist’d nex’ week, but I might’s 
well take my hunder an’ se’nty-five an’ go 
north on th’ collier, an’ settle down some 
‘ers fer er little spell afore goin’ ter th’ old 
salt’s horspital. Wisht I’d er hed two hun- 
derd ter put up on thet race; wouldn’t hev 
ter anchor m’old bones in the harbor so 
soon then.” 

“T'll be blowed, Billy,” this to the goat. 
“Yer allus ‘eatin’. Ain’t ye never full ernuf 
ter stop er bit an’ rest yer jaws? What ye 
got there, ennyhow?” Bending over, he 
picked up a few scraps of paper and ex- 
amined them by the aid of the cargo light 
at the gangway. 

If any one believed Old Tom Shell was 
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slow in his movements that person would 
have been surprised indeed could the old 
fellow’s actions during the next few min- 
utes have been witnessed. He gave one 
glance at the scrap of paper in his hand and 
then rushed at the goat with the quickness 
and agility of a boy. Grabbing the animal 
by the throat, he opened his mouth, and 
with a long, skinny finger probed about the 
struggling quadruped’s jaws, gathering a 
scrap or two more of paper similar to the 
piece he had first picked up. Then savage- 
ly pushing the goat from him, he kicked 
him with his bare foot and sent Billy whirl- 
ing down the decks. Falling on his hands 
and knees, Old Tom examined the deck 
carefully, grunting with satisfaction as he 
gathered numerous other fragments. Billy, 
surprised and indignant by the treatment 
he had received, seeing an opportunity for 
revenge, came charging full speed, his head 


down, and bunted hard. Even this well 


pointed attack failed to make the old man 
desist. Finally, however, he arose, and, 
going once more to the light, laid the re- 
sults of his search on the rail, straightening 
and flattening out the bits of dark paper 
and muttering angrily meanwhile. 

“Nuthin’ but th’ end o’ thet twenty dol- 
lar bill left, an’ ’t were er bran’ new un, 
too. Guess this here must er been er 
fiver, but th’ man what made it couldn’t 
tell. An’ if this ain’t er fifty, an’ nary er 
dummed thing but th’ figger left.” He 
wiped the beads of perspiration from his 
forehead, looking enviously at the goat. 

“Sen’ty-five dollar in thet fat belly o’ 
yourn. Well, I will be blowed. Here, git 
yer money’s wuth, fer these bits ain’t no 
use.” And with these words he handed 
over to the now humiliated Billy the small 
pieces of paper currency. 

“Where on ‘arth did ye git em? Nary er 
jackie on this packet hes got er cent in his 
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dungarees—by thunder—thet b’longs ter 
Tom Rich, sure’s I’m er sinner.”, And, al- 
most overcome by his discovery, Old Tom 
sat down on the edge of the hammock net- 
tings, in a state of collapse. 

For a long time he sat there neglecting 
his duties as quartermaster, trying to de- 
cide what he could do. If only he had not 
bet on the race he could have replaced the 
money, but that was now impossible. 
Neither could he borrow any money. Every 
one had played their favorites to win, and 
if they won—they would win, they must 
win, and when that money came back over 
the side, Old Tom knew what action he 
would take. Until then he would keep 
quiet about the goat’s thievery. Silence 
could do no harm, and to tell might be the 
end of Billy’s existence. 


IV. 

Before the sun rose over the bold heights 
of Monte Granero, evidence of life was ap- 
parent on every ship in the fleet. Never 
before did the decks of the Rangeley get 
washed down so quickly, and by the time 
“five bells” was sounded on the flagship 
puffing steam launches were towing the 
dingeys of the two competing ships toward 
the starting point. Excitement was every- 
where manifest. 

The course was to be a_ two-mile 
straightaway pull from the landing in- 
shore, and to finish between two stake 
boats already anchored in the centre of the 
men-of-war. The bay was smooth, hardly 
a ripple disturbing its placid bosom. Far 
away inland, over the level stretches of 
mangrove and cactus, the huge range of 
mountains looked blue, hazy and indis- 
tinct, giving promise of another hot day. 

Old Tom Shell was lively as a cricket, 
but his face did not wear the usual good 
natured smile. He was worrying about 
something. Occasionally he would be seen 
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staring away over the blue waste of waters 
to the northward, lost in thought; next 
moment his cheery voice was assuring 
every one within hearing that they soon 
would be yelling for joy, “when our 
dingey comes acrost th’ line fust.” 

Since early morning Ensign Rich had 
been busy, and yet he went about his 
duties mechanically. He endeavored to 
keep out of the way as much as possible, 
not wishing to dampen the pleasure of the 
men on deck, nor desiring to intrude his 
feelings of loneliness and sorrow on his 
fellow messmates. Going below for his 
breakfast, he changed his old uniform for 
a clean suit of white, and not until then did 
he discover his loss. Putting his hand in 
the pocket where his savings had reposed 
the night before he brought it forth empty. 

“My God, it’s gone.” And the man al- 
most broke under this additional burden. 
Sitting down on a half packed trunk, he 
endeavored to pull himself together ; tried 
to force it upon his mind that he was now 
practically penniless. 

“It was stolen in the night,” he ex- 
claimed, “after the first watch. Old Tom 
was quartermaster of the mid watch. I 
must see him at once and investigate this.” 

Quickly completing his dressing, he 
went on deck and sent for Old Tom, who 
soon came aft in the wake of the mes- 
senger, 

“Wish ter see me, sir?” 

“Tom, I’ve been robbed. Last night 
when I went to sleep in the chart house, I 
had seventy-five dollars in the pocket of 
my white coat. This morning when I arose 
my coat was on the deck; but I thought 
nothing of it, as it might have slipped off 
the chair accidentally. I have just now dis- 
covered the money has been stolen.” 

“Lord love ye, sir, ye don’t mean it?” 
Old Tom scratched his head vigorously, 
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while his features depicted absolute 
amazement. 

“Did you see any one in or about the 
chart house during your watch, Tom?” 

“Nary er one. I could a’most swear ter 
thet, fer I was on th’ deck all o’ th’ time, 
sir, an’ not a soul was stirrin’ but th’ corp’- 
ral o’ th’ guard, an’ most o’ th’ time he 
was aft in th’ port gangway er ’nspectin’ 
senteries below. How much did ye say ye 
lost? Sen’ty-five? Now, I wonder who 
could hev done sech er mean, low-down, 
animal-like trick ’s thet?” 

“Has any one made any bets this morn- 
ing on the race?” 

“No, nut er bet hes been placed terday, 
sir.” 

“Well, I will report the matter to the 
Executive Officer. Don’t say anything 
about it up forward; we may be able to 
catch the thief if we go at it carefully.” 
And, turning on his heel, Rich went to 
make his report to the Executive. 

Meanwhile the two launches, with the 
dingeys in tow, had arrived at the starting 
point and the crews of the racing boats 
clambered out. From the flagship’s launch 
the word was given by the umpire. 

“Are you ready, Rangeley ?” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” answered the bronzed 
coxswain. 

“Are you ready, Newburgh ?” 

“Aye, aye, sir,”” came the ready response 
of an equally bronzed coxswain. 

“The signal for the start will be the 
firing of this revolver. Stand by.” 

Crack! 

Like a shot from a gun did the two boats 
respond to the strain of the oars. The very 
first stroke put the Rangeley’s boat slight- 
ly in the lead, and the muscular backs of 
the crew bent again to their work. Stand- 
ing up in the stern of each boat the cox- 
swains swayed to and fro with the 
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rhythmic motion of a piece of machinery, 
giving the stroke to the rowers. 

Two miles away the ships lay at anchor, 
and between them and the boats the 
course was clear. On shipboard every 
glass available was in use. Officers 
crowded the bridges, and the rigging, tur- 
rets, hatches, every point of vantage, 
swarmed with men. 

Old Tom Shell, on the Rangeley’s 
searchlight platform above the bridge, his 
eye glued to a long telescope, shouted out 
the news to the eager, excited faces below. 

“They’re linin’ up, fellers. The umpire’s 
talkin’ now. They’re off.” 

“What flag is flying from the umpire’s 
launch?” yelled an apprentice seaman. 

“Ain't nuthin’ yet. Yes, they be, too. It’s 
our number. Come on, boys, yell—we’re 
ahead.” And if Old Tom said anything 
more after that it was lost in the din and 
tumult. 

Never once did that signal number of 
the Rangeley’s drop from the masthead of 
the umpire’s launch, nor once did the shrill 
whistle of the ship’s launch cease its noise. 

At just seven o'clock the Rangeley’s 
dingey passed the stakeboats, five boat 
lengths in the lead of the former cham- 
pions. 

What a scene of revelry was enacted on 
the “fo’c’s’le” of the Rangeley! The stolid, 
stern faced “Jimmy-legs” danced up and 
down with the ship’s bugler; coal passers 
waltzed about with chief petty officers, and 
Old Tom Shell, from his high point of 


vantage, cheered and swung his cap, and 
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almost fell overboard in the excess of his 
excitement and joy. 

Only one soul on board was unhappy, 
and with his unhappiness was mingled the 
bitter thought that if he had only trusted 
to that race he would now have one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, instead of being 
without a cent and forced to borrow in the 
bargain. 

About two hours after the race a mess 
attendant came to Ensign Rich’s room 
and handed him a rather bulky envelope. 
On opening it he found three crisp fifty- 
dollar bills, one of twenty and one of five, 
inside, together with a note. Unfolding 
the latter, he spread it on the desk before 


. him and read as follows: 


Ensign Thomas P. Rich: 

Deer sir iim sory too hev maid ye so 
mutch trubble but las nite i stole yer 
munny becaws i cud git such big odds. 

i put yer $75 up at 6 to 8 & so ye maid 
$100. i herd ye say in yer slepe that ye 
wood bet $75. Pleese dont tell I stole yer 
munny becaws I did it becaws i luv ye an i 
knew weed win. i hev got to go out on a 
sirvayin partie in a few minnits so i cant 
see ye afore ye go. Pleese give my luv to 
yer littl sisters. 

i expec to re enlist down here nex 
month. i’m too old i gess to know what 
ter do with my self on shore. hope ye will 
com back ter the ole Rangeley sum day. 
good by & God bless yer, sir. 

Respecfuly yurs, 
THOMAS SHELL, 


quartermaster, U S Navy. 
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O you know what it means 
to leave it all behind? 
Do you know, indeed, 
what it is to long for the 
sound of a bugle, the 
boom of the sunset gun, 
for the music of a band 
and the rhythm of many 

' marching feet? Do you know what it is 

to listen with straining ears for the clank- 
ing of a sword or to pine for the sight of 
a uniform? No? Then, surely you are 
no army woman, exiled in a city boarding 
house. Ah! How one hates the town and 
loathes the country after one has passed 
the happiest of lives in an army post. How 
tame and uninteresting any life after the 
happy, care-free days of the garrison. But 
| thank God for memories of the past that 
4 one may muse over of winter evenings in 
front of the grate fire or dream of in sum- 
mer far into the cool night. 





* * * * * ok * 


Early summer morning comes in 
through the window. A cannon 
booms and the bugles play the tune of a 
march, They are shrill in sound, insistent, 
blaring. Persistent, too, one thinks as he 
vawns and tries to turn again to sleep. 
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REVEILLE 
AND TAPS 


An Army Woman's 
Retrospect 


By MARY DEA 





The tune changes and the notes of rev- 
eille ring out. Up, up, you soldiers! Each 
and every one of you. No more sleep this 
morning, even though you do hum deri- 
sively to the sound of the bugles, 

“Oh, I can’t get em up, 

Oh, I can’t get ’em up, 

Oh, I can’t get em up this morning. 

Oh, I can’t get ‘em up, 

Oh, I can’t get ’em up, 

Oh, I can’t get ’em up at all.” 

And over the dear old post the flag is 
waving proudly, hoisted aloft at the first 
clear bugle note, and then begins another 
one of those lazy, happy summer days that 
mark the frontier posts of the West. 

On most of the wide verandas of the 
low built, adobe houses—such comfortable 
old double quarters—the women are al- 
ready out, rocking slowly back and forth 
in low porch rockers or busying them- 
selves with tasks, maybe arranging flowers 
or sewing or reading and writing. 

The band takes post on the parade, the 
guards fall in place. The bugle summons 
the adjutant and guard mount begins. 

The occupants of the porches listen to 
the music or chat with neighbors on the 
adjoining porches. Perhaps some one idly 
wonders who is Officer of the Day, and 
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some one else, more idly still, wonders 
who is going on as Officer of the Guard. 
At which every one turns his eyes to the 
parade before venturing a reply. Mean- 
while the band is playing continuously as 
the guard is formed and inspected and 
marched in review. 

Down the line comes gossipy Mrs. 
B—, and relieves the reigning quietness 
by announcing a rumor (army people live 
on rumors, you know), well founded—yes, 
indeed, the Colonel himself had received 
the letter—that the regiment would get or- 
ders for a move within the month. 

From porch to porch the news is passed 
along, with many surmises added to it, and 
by noon, when brothers and husbands re- 
turn from the morning’s duties, all the 
women greet them.excitedly and ask, “Is 
it true?” 

It seems well founded, so say the offi- 
cers. Such a hubbub of conversation as 
arises then! There are speculations, re- 
joicings, regret; these are the life of the 
army. Undoubtedly in its uncertainty 
dwells its charm, its fascination for its fol- 
lowers. 

* cs a * * aK * 

It is late afternoon. On the parade 
ground the troops are assembling. The 
band is in place and ready. Up and down 
the board walk promenade the women of 
the officers’ line, bareheaded and daintily 
dressed in light colored summer gowns. 
Children race to and fro, white clad little 
beings, full of play and activity. 

It is dress parade for soldiers and the 
wives and children of soldiers—for all the 
garrison, indeed. The band has struck up 
a lively marching air and all the companies 
are swinging along into line over the green 
grass of the drill ground. 

The white haired colonel and his staff 
stand with folded arms facing the regiment, 
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brought now to “Attention,” every man of 
them a khaki-clad statue. 

The women on the walk form into laugh- 
ing, chattering groups, watching the 
formations and formalities of the parade 
and listening to the music. It is a scene of 
untiring interest to them, though they 
know by heart every movement of the 
troops. And, as occasion demands, no one 
can criticise or applaud those movements 
more freely than they. Each has her 
favorite company, to be sure, for has not 
each a husband, or a brother, or a sweet- 
heart in the regiment, whose every step 
she follows with proud and loving glance? 

In the midst of it all the bugles sound 
“Retreat.” Scarcely has the last note of 
the call been blown than “boom,” comes 
the dull sound of the cannon. 

It is sunset. The regiment stands at 
“Attention.” Chattering on the board 
walk ceases. All is silence there and every 
one turns quietly to face the flag. Loun- 
gers on piazzas rise to the feet, servants 
sitting on side porches and peeping 
through side gates stand erect in respect; 
children put down their toys and cease 
their playing; little boys, ceasing their 
romp, caps over hearts, stand quiet and 
erect at the first warning notes of the band. 

From the top of the flag post in the 
centre of the parade, slowly and in perfect 
time to the strains of “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” the brave old flag comes float- 
ing down toward the ground, until with the 
last few notes it is within the grasp of the 
soldiers stationed below. 

The parade continues, the band plays, 
and the board walk resumes its liveliness. 
The troops move past in review. The band 
now is playing an air that every one knows, 
Ah, too well, some of us! Vivacious little 
Mrs. M— hums it under breath, to the tune 

























of “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys Are 
Marching”: 

“Damn, damn, damn the Filipinos, 
Hunch-backed, khaki-acked ladrones, 
And beneath the ‘Starry Flag’ 

Civilize them with a Krag, 

And return us to our happy, happy homes.” 

The day’s work is done. The companies 
return to their barracks. The officers join 
their wives and sweethearts on the walk. 
The musicians, still playing, swing along to 
their quarters; all the post goes home to 
dine. 

The Hop Room is brilliantly lighted and 
decorated gaily with flags and bunting. 
On the walls the colors and emblems of 
the regiment occupy conspicuous places. 
Each guest has been greeted and made 
welcome by the host and hostess, gallant 
Major D— and his lovely wife. The or- 
chestra is playing softly and sweetly and 
with the music mingles the gay laughter 
and happy chatter of all. 

It is a fair and an interesting scene. The 
women look their best in lovely gowns, and 
the men are no less splendid in all the gor- 
geousness of gold braided evening dress. 
But it is time to begin. “Tattoo” has long 
since sounded. Partners and places are 
quickly found and in a moment the cotillon 
is in full swing. The music is full of joy- 
ousness and life, the favors are dainty and 
unique, and under the skillful direction of 
the leader the execution of the graceful 
figures he has planned is a pleasing sight. 

“Favor your partners. Form for the 
Rigodon!” Was ever a prettier dance than 
this importation from the Philippines? 
What army woman has not danced it? 
Who does not know it who knows the 
Islands? 

A few of the stately, graceful figures are 
performed. Then comes the “Grand right 
and left” to the tune of “Aguinaldo.” The 
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music swings one along merrily and men 

and women, entering into the spirit of it, 

burst into song. What regiment does not 

know the words? 

“Am I a man or am I a mouse? 

Am I a Governor-General or a hobo? 

I’d like to know who’s the boss of this 
show ; 

Is it me or Emilio Aguinaldo?” 

Can you remember happier times than 
such as these, spent in music and laughter 
and dancing? Have you known a happier 
day? 

K ok BY * * * * 

Oh! Another day when the regiment 
marched away, ordered to the front to put 
down the troublesome Moros! The de- 
spair and heart breaking anguish of that 
parting! Can you ever forget it? 

Your husband had to go, despite your 
fears andterror. You and the babies bade 
him farewell a hundred times at the door, 
and then ran after him half way across the 
parade to kiss him once again and tell him 
of your love. 

You were calm as the regiment marched 
past in all the accoutrements of war, 
tramping bravely along to the tune of “The 
Girl I Left Behind Me.” 

You saw him at the head of his com- 
pany and called “Goodby” to him as he 
passed. You watched them out of sight. 
And then—then you knelt down with your 
arms around your babies and cried. Other 
women were crying, too. 

The wife of soldier and officer had sor- 
row in common that fair spring day. 

* * * * * * * 

“Taps?” No, no! Not “Taps!” Never, 
oh, God, to hear that call again. Only to 
get the sound of it out of one’s ears, the 
mournful, dreadful moan. How many 
women pray the same! 

His dear, dead body came home from 
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over the seas after interminable days of 
waiting and agonizing nights of grief, since 
first the news was brought. A hero! Yes. 
But who cares for that at such a cost? 

Oh, it is dreadful—the loneliness and the 
misery of having him gone. And the sor- 
row and the joy of getting his belated let- 
ters, messages from the dead, they seem. 
What can life hold without him and all his 
loving tenderness? How kind he was and 
good. How much one can suffer and still 
live! 
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Dear God, to stand by the grave of one’s 
beloved! To see the coffin lowered and to 
cower down while thrice his soldiers fire 
the parting volley. And then to listen, 
fainting, to the bugle call of “Taps”—the 
last tribute to a soldier gone to rest. 

No. One never wants to hear that call 
again nor suffer the pain it recalls. 

Ah, yes! An army woman experiences 
much, enjoys much, and suffers much. 
But the army finds her loyal to the end. 


HOW TO FIGHT A MORO 


BY 


THOMAS R. YBARRA 
(With Apologies to W. S. Gilbert) 


You go to him and say to him in manner most political— 


Sing "Hey to you! 
Good day to you!" 
And that’s what you must say. 


"The stay-at-homes who run our wars are nothing if not critical." 


Sing "Bah to you! 
Ha! Ha! to you." 
And that’s what he will say. 


"Dear Moro, if you choose to go to battle as a trinity 
Composed of you, your children and your pretty femininity, 
We really cannot shoot in your immediate vicinity." 


Sing "Tush! to you, 
Hush! Hush! to you." 
And that’s what he will say. 


You go to him and say to him: "Pray clear that camp complex of yours." 


Sing "Gee! to you, 
He! Hel! to you." 
And that’s what he will say. 


"Or really we can’t think of jumping on those Moro necks of yours." 


Sing "Pshaw! to you, 
Heehaw! to you." 


And that’s what he will say. 


"We shall refuse in scraps with you to have the least complicity, 
Unless you will consider war apart from domesticity 
And keep your battles separate from marital felicity." 


Sing "Boo to you! 
Skidoo! to you!" 
And that's what he will say! 











GOVERNOR DAVIS AND THE MILITIA 


Of at least curious interest to all national guardsmen is the novel proposal of 
Governor Davis of Arkansas, to employ the state troops to keep the “lid” on in Hot 
Springs. The civil authorities of that famous resort have, it is said, failed to sup- 
press gambling. And the Governor is resolved that gambling shall go. He is sworn 
to enforce the law and he is, by virtue of his office, Commander in Chief of the 
State Militia. He conceives that when sheriffs and policemen fail to do what is 
expected of them he may employ other agencies. As the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat puts it, “with one fell swoop of his pen, if we may say so, the Governor 
of Arkansas has wiped out the distinction between the policeman and the soldier.” 

To be sure the plan is all in the air as yet, but the suggestion opens a new 
and wide field of excitement and usefulness to the National Guard. 

If Governor Davis sets the precedent of calling out the military arm of his state 
to suppress gamblers, the Governor of New Jersey (at the request of the Governor 
of Missouri) may presently be found employing his troops to capture Mr. Rocke- 
feller for the process servers. 




































THE RANK OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 


At the moment of going to press it appears that after October 12th of the pres- 
ent year the Army will, for a while at least, be without a Lieutenant General as a 
permanent capstone of the active service. Mr. Grosvenor of Ohio, in spite of his 
recent cruel cropper, has been able to save the rank for Major General Corbin, and 
rather incidentally, by all accounts, for Major General MacArthur. 

Comment in the lay press on this matter has been interesting, first, as showing 
a well nigh universal appreciation among reflectors of public sentiment everywhere 
of the wide spread interest in the welfare of the Army, and second, as indicating, 
along with a variety of points of view, a pretty unanimous approval of the Con- 
gressional action. Generally speaking, the daily papers agree in regarding the rank 
of Lieutenant General as unnecessary in this country in time of peace and with the 
present military establishment. They are apt to declare that the rank should be 
reserved as a mark of honor, to be especially conferred for some particularly shin- 
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ing action in real warfare—or at least kept till there are real Army Corps to com- 
mand, especially since it has appeared that the Chief of the General Staff and 
confidential military adviser of the President and the Secretary of War is not 
hereafter to be, necessarily, the Lieutenant General. As an ornamental retiring 
rank for all Major Generals the institution certainly does not command public favor. 
Some admit—a point which appeals to members of the Service—that for purposes 
of international courtesy, a great nation like the United States ought to have mili- 
tary representatives whose grades entitle them to rank with the highest officers of 
friendly foreign armies whom they must meet upon occasions more or less ceremonial, 
but these commentators add that one Lieutenant General on active duty at home will 
not serve this purpose very far. 

On the other hand, certain papers of standing say bluntly that whatever the 
merit or lack of merit of having a Lieutenant General, considered as an abstract 
proposition, the action of Congress in the case was chiefly inspired by a resolve to 
put a period to the promotion of Major General Leonard Wood. 


THE QUESTION OF DESIGN IN NEW BATTLESHIPS 


The New Orleans Picayune advises the Congress of the United States of the 
danger of penny wise dealings with the Navy, while on the other hand the Chicago 
Evening Post issues a warning against hasty investments in warships of the latest 
pattern. The Post finds its text in the recent recommendations of the Admiral of 
the Navy calling for two battleships ranking in displacement and weight of metal 
with the new British Dreadnought. It is said that the fashion set by us (we have 
been by way of setting fashions from the date of the affair in Hampton Roads, un- 
til very recently) in building swift cruisers like the Columbia and the Minneapolis 
—a fashion followed by Great Britain in the Terrible and the Powerful—has re- 
sulted in presenting the Navies with nothing better than “costly failures,” and it is 
suggested that the fashion of 20,000-ton battleships with batteries so arranged as to 
enable as many I2-inch guns as possible to be trained on an enemy either for- 
ward or aft may lead to a like accumulation of the unavailable. 

It is, however, noted elsewhere in the press that the Dreadnought style is 
the result of observations in the Japanese War, that Admiral Togo gives the heavy 
battleships the preference for effectiveness as a sea arm, and finally that Germany 
and France have committed themselves to the building of ships of this pattern. On 
the whole, public sentiment seems to approve of Admiral Dewey’s program sug- 
gested to the Senate—a program calling, as is well known, for less than the Ad- 
miral originally favored, and more than Congress has seemed quite eager to grant. 
For the moment, at least, appropriations in the interest of what (in no invidious 
sense) may be called Empire are not in favor with the law makers, witness the re- 
cent parsimony in the matter of consuls. 











Heten S.: Mutirnery.—In renovating your 
last summer’s tulle hat, I would begin by steam- 
ing it. Have a kettle of water boiling vigorously, 
so that the steam pours from the spout, but do 
not hold the hat close enough to wet the tulle. 
A minute or two in the steam will usually 
dampen it sufficiently. Fold a dry towel around 
the hat for a few minutes longer, and then shake 
it gently and dry in the open air. 

You can restore the color of your faded roses 
by touching their petals with water color car- 
mine. This does not require artistic skill; simply 
mix the color with a little water, and with a 
camel’s hair brush paint the end of each petal in 
broad, clean sweeps. Do not have the brush too 
wet or too dry, but just wet enough for the color 
to leave it easily. 

If you are not at all familiar with water colors 
it may be as well for you to experiment with a 
small piece of linen before you try the roses. 

“Miss Snow,” Iowa: Stains on LINEN.— 
You may be able to remove the stains from your 
linen by wetting the stain and covering it with 
salt of wormwood. Rub this in the stain without 
diluting further. 

Mildew requires another process: Put a tea- 
spoonful of chloride of lime into a quart of water, 
strain it twice, and dip the stain into this solu- 
tion, and lay it in the sun. When it is dry if 
the mildew has not vanished, repeat the process. 

PARTICULAR: THE CArE oF Lamps.—Lamps 
will all prove troublesome sooner or later if they 
do not receive proper care. The “make” of a 
burner seems to have very little to do with its 
behavior; it is simply good or bad as it is clean 
or dirty. A lamp should receive careful attention 
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daily. Have a special table where the lamps are 
to be cleaned, or at least an oil cloth to spread 
upon a table which is used for other things. 
Place the table in a bright light, so that every part 
of the lamp may be examined. A pair of sharp 
scissors and several soft cloths for wiping the 
lamps and cleaning the chimneys should be pro- 
vided. 

Every morning have the lamps brought to this 
table and carefully cleaned. The wick should be 
turned up and its black edge wiped off with a soft 
cloth, and any frayed ends cut witha sharp pair of 
Then, turning the wick down into the 
burner, scrape off the black crust which may have 
formed around the wick With a stiff 
brush dust off any particles that may have lodged 
in the air holes. Fill the lamp to within an inch 
and a half of the top; not higher, as a lamp too 
full will emit a strong odor; and wipe the whole 
lamp with a clean soft cloth. After they are all 
cleaned and filled, polish the chimneys. This is 
done very easily and quickly with steam. Have 
the kettle steaming ; hold the chimney in the vapor 
for a second—not close enough to wet it—and 
quickly polish with a cloth wrapped around a long 
brush. Repeat this for the outside, and polish. 

This brightens them without the risk of break- 
age from moisture remaining on the glass. 

From time.to time the opaque lamps should be 
emptied of oil and scalded with hot suds, as there 
is apt to be a sediment from kerosene, which 
clogs the wicks. When this is noticed on the 
wick, it should be changed. Never allow the 
wick to become short. Once a month a burner in 
constant use should be boiled in a strong solution 
of soap and soda. The care of lamps is no little 
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task, from start to finish, but the comfort of a 
clear, odorless light is sufficient reward for the 
work. 


Easter Table Decorations 


For a buffet collation for a children’s party 
during Easter week, leave the polished wood 
table without a cloth, using lace doilies under 
the various dishes, large or small. 

A tiny chicken yard as an Easter table deco- 
ration is fascinating for children. This may be 
fashioned in any way that is easiest with the 
material at hand, but if there is anyone clever 
enough with a knife to whittle a fence of rough 
twigs, six or eight inches high, for a space two 
by four feet, the effect will be the prettiest 
imaginable. 

If this is too difficult, a hedge of flowering 
shrubs laid along the edge of the yard will be 
attractive. 

Within the fence lay a sheet of tin, or oil- 
cloth, and cover it with an inch of white sand, 
such as it used for bird cages; or with soft 
green moss, that has twigs and tiny weeds 
through it; or with artificial grass, or anything 
that seems best to you. Just before time for 
the guests to enter the dining-room turn in 

‘ five or six downy chicks. 

If spring flowers are plentiful make a border 
of them around the fence and have a flat bunch 
lying at each corner of the table. Where they 
are procurable, artificial chicks may be placed 
outside the fence among the flowers, or at odd 
intervals. These are now made so life-like as 
to at first deceive anyone, especially if placed 
near live birds. They are quite inexpensive and 
add much to the beauty of the table. 

This decoration does equally well for a 
grown up Easter dinner party, when, of course, 
a cloth must be used. 

Another pretty table decoration for this sea- 
son which has the advantage of being unusual 
is made by placing a mirror in the center of the 
table and on this, to one side, a rather large, 
low and uneven stone. One having crevices is 
the most adaptable. Then moss is arranged on 
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the stone, especially where it touches the mir- 
ror, to give the effect of a mossy bank extend- 
ing out of a pool. The moss is also placed 
around the edge of the mirror in a low mound. 
Trailing arbutus is fastened in the moss and 
crevices of the rock as if growing. With soft 
shaded candle light the illusion is complete. 

If one has not a table mirror any ordinary 
wall mirror will do as well. It may be carefully 
taken from its frame and placed in position 
without injuring the quicksilver, or if the frame 
is not too convex the moss and flowers may 
completely conceal it. 


Menu For Easter Collation 


The menu of an Easter collation may be as 
simple or elaborate as one pleases. Chicken 
jelly colored with beet juice and set in egg 
moulds is delicious for the first course. It 
should be served ice cold, with a large flake of 
stiff whipped cream. Then have an egg salad 
made by carefully taking the yolks from hard 
boiled eggs, mixing them with minced celery, 
English walnuts and mayonnaise, and returning 
to their white cases. Serve on lettuce leaves, 
with mayonnaise dressing. With this have egg 
shaped rolls, delicately buttered. For dessert 
a nest full of colored eggs may be served to 
each person, or be made large enough for one 
dish, as required. 

Pour wine jelly into saucer-shaped moulds to 
harden. Slice lemon rinds very thin and cook 
them in sugar until tender. When the jelly is 
firm arrange the lemon strips on it in the form 
of a rest, interlacing them just as the birds do. 
In the meantime have a Blanc Mange made 
and separated into as many parts as you intend 
to have colored eggs in the nest. Color each 
part as desired. Brown with boiled choco- 
late, yellow with the yolk of an egg, pink, red 
and lavender with fruit syrups. Turn into egg- 
shaped moulds and when they are firm place 
one of each color and a white one in each nest. 
Of course if individual nests are served the 
moulds must be quite small, like pigeon eggs. 
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A TROOP OF CANADIAN NORTHWESTERN MOUNTED POLICE 


THE SOLDIERS OF CANADA 


BY 
OWEN MACDONALD 


ANADAY’S soldiers must be 
prepared for campaigning 
in the deep snows of the 
northern winter, as well 
as in ordinary weather, 
and the consequence is 
that the regiments of the 
colony have fur-trimmed 
uniforms, and fur caps, 

and are provided with snow shoes for 
marching. The Canadian militia is a dis- 
tinctly colonial organization; Great Brit- 
ain keeps few regulars there, only a few 
companies of garrison artillery, and en- 
gineers, and relies upon the volunteer 
troops for the defence of the colony in 
ordinary times. The most famous of Can- 
ada’s military organizations is the North- 
western Mounted Police, a regiment of 
colonial regulars, recruited for the most 
part among sons of farmers and gentle- 
men. The discipline is severe, and the life 
full of hardships, so, when a rich young fel- 
low shows signs of wildness at home, his 
father secures his enlistment in the Mount- 


ed Police. This rarely fails to make a fine 
man of him. The troopers of this regi- 
ment patrol the entire Northwest from the 
Arctic Ocean to the border of the United 
States, and from the Pacific to Manitoba. 
During the early days of the rush to Alas- 
ka for gold the Mounted Police showed 
their mettle in dealing with the adventur- 
ers and toughs, who flocked to the new 
Eldorado, and many a wild town was sub- 
dued into order by two or three of these 
cool young men. 

Aside from these regulars Canada has a 
well organized militia, consisting of cav- 
alry, artillery, infantry and engineers, all 
under a Minister of Militia, who is a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. Almost every little 
village has its company of rifles or infan- 
try, its troop of dragoons or hussars, or its 
battery of light or heavy artillery. The 
great cities, like Montreal, Quebec, Toron- 
to and Winnipeg, have many regiments, 
and every county has its own organiza- 
tions. The men meet for drills about as 
often as those of the American National 
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Guard, each regiment goes to camp for 
about two weeks every year, and, at times, 
there is a great assemblage of troops for 
manceuyres on a large scale. 

In 1885, when Louis Riel led a rebellion 
of halfbreeds in the Northwest, it was an 
army of militia 
and mounted po- 
lice that put it 
down. The roth 
Royal Grena- 
diers, of Toron- 
to, made a splen- 
did charge with 
bayonets upon 
the rebels’ - rifle 
pits at Batoche, 
and with the loss 
of a few men 
routed the half- 
breeds. In the 
same rebellion 
the Governor 
General's Body Guard, two troops of To- 
ronto Dragoons, made a week long march 
over the ice of Lake Superior, leading 
their horses most of the way and camping 
upon the ice at night. Their major, 
Colonel Frederick Denison, C. B., was 
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selected by Lord Wolseley to organize 
a company of Canadian voyageurs to take 
the British Army up the Nile to the rescue 
of Gordon, and he did his work splendidly. 

There is not much opportunity for cam- 
paigning in Canada, the Indians give little 
trouble, and, 
since Riel was 
hanged as a trai- 
tor, there has 
been no rising of 
half-breeds, but 
the Canadians 
are so well 
trained as sharp- 
shooters and 
rough riders that 
the contingent 
they sent to 
South Africa to 
take part in the 
s0er war won 


MEN IN WINTER KIT 


many laurels. 
When it was necessary to capture 
Cronje’s laager it was Canadian sharp- 
shooters that crept up to it; they under- 
stood better than any regulars how to 
take advantage of what little cover was to 
be had, and it was they who won the day 
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OFFICERS OF THE LEINSTER REGIMENT 


for Roberts. In many a battle in the 
Transvaal the Canadians did the cleverest 
work, 

In the Province of Quebec most of the 
regiments are composed of Frenchmen; in 
Ontario and the Lower Provinces they are 
of English, Scotch and Irish descent. To- 


eR 


ronto, Montreal and some of the other 
cities have regiments of Highlanders, 
wearing the picturesque kilts and sporrans, 
and led by native pipers. 

The officers of these regiments are ac- 
cepted provisionally by the colonels with- 
out previous training, and their commis- 
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CANADIAN MOUNTED RIFLES 


sions are given conditionally upon their 
passing a stiff examination at the end of 
two years, and after they have spent a cer- 
tain period at one of the splendid military 
colleges. If they fail to pass this examina- 
tion they lose their commissions, but few 
fail, and the great majority of the Canadian 
officers are thoroughly trained in the 
duties of their positions. They go to mili- 

f 


' 


tary school at certain intervals, and devote 
much time to study for the examinations 
that are necessary for each promotion. In 
a few regiments the men elect their own 
officers, but always contingent upon their 
passing the examinations required by law. 

The military schools at Kingston, Que- 
bec, Toronto and Victoria are under the 
direction of experienced officers, the ma- 
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MOUNTED POLICE IN PRAIRIE UNIFORM 


jority of whom have served with distinc- 
tion in the British army. Among the non- 
commissioned officers of the regiments are 
many ex-non-coms. of the British army, 
whose experience is attested by the war 
medals they wear. 

The Royal Leinster Regiment of the 
British army is still called the Royal Cana- 
dians, because it was the first raised and 
recruited among Canadians. It is not 
now stationed in Canada, and there are 
few Canadians in it, although it bears 
maple leaves as its distinctive badge. 

The actual militia force of Canada con- 
sists of all male inhabitants between 18 and 
60, who may be called out for service in a 
certain order. The active militia serve for 
three years. With a few exemptions the 
reserve militia consists of all the efficient 





men between 18 and 60 who are not serv- 
ing in the active militia for the time being. 
The number of men to be trained and 
drilled annually is limited to 40,000, and 
the period of drill to sixteen days and not 
less than eight days in each year. The per- 
manent corps consists of the Royal Cana- 
dian Dragoons, Artillery and Regiment of 
Infantry, numbering, all ranks, 986. There 
is an Imperial Station at Halifax, with a 
garrison of 2,000 men maintained by the 
United Kingdom. Esquimault is also a 
position of great importance, and the 
Dominion Government takes a share in 
the expenses of keeping up this station. 
The Dominion is divided into twelve mili- 
tary districts, each commanded by a depu- 
ty adjutant general. A military college at 
Kingston was founded in 1875. 
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HE National Guard of 
New York comprises in 
itself a complete army, 
which, in its proportion 
to the standing army of 
the United States, is 
far larger than that ot 
any other state in the 

Union, and in point of 

equipment, strength, 

discipline and instruction appears to be 
the standard for the national guard of the 
country. 





These points have been particularly em- 
phasized by results obtained by its organi- 
zations in all the wars of the country, with 
small exceptions, and the most casual ob- 
server who goes to the armory of any of 
the regiments or other organizations in 
greater New York is impressed with an 
idea that the whole scheme means busi- 
ness, and that although each has side is- 
sues which increase the interest of the men 
and add to the esprit de corps of the or- 
ganization, the principal object is to make 
good soldiers, men who can be relied upon 
at short notice to add to the nucleus main- 
tained as a standing army, and make it 
compare favorably in strength, as well as 
efficiency, with those of other countries. 

All the states have undertaken infantry 
organizations in their guard; some have 
added cavalry and field artillery, but no 
other has undertaken signal, engineers and 


NEW YORK’S 
COAST ARTILLERY 


REGIMENT 


By LIEUT!FRANK B. EDWARDS, U.S. A. 











coast artillery with such a universal degree 
of success. 

The 13th Regiment, Heavy Artillery, N. 
G., N. Y., is one of the two or three or- 
ganizations of its kind in the country, and 
is unique in so many particulars and so 
much greater in so many features of ef- 
ficiency and actual value to the service, 
that any officer of the regular establish- 
ment who inquires into all its workings, 
especially if he belongs to their branch of 
the service, and knows of the difficulties 
under which they must labor, will open his 
eyes with astonishment and will wonder 
how they can do so much. 

The Regiment has never been reorgan- 
ized under the latest regulations for the 
coast artillery; it still sticks to the name 
of “heavy artillery” ; the company strength 
and quota of non-commissioned officersare 
not the same as for the regular army; it 
has no observer sergeants or gun com- 
manders; but these are but minor faults, 
for which the regiment itself is not respon- 
sible, and which could readily be corrected. 
The officers of the regiment who have 
looked into the subject are in favor of this 
reorganization, and it is hoped by all that 
it will take place in the near future. The 
regiment is, however, well equipped with 
electrician sergeants, and all the employes 
of the state who have to do with the care 
of armament or power plants are enlisted 
in the regiment, and would accompany it 
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if it were called upon for service at the 
coast defenses. 

Although a state organization, and 
largely supported by the state, its principal 
benefactor is the 
City of New 
York, which, in 
realizing the 
comparative 
weakness of its 
defenses, also 
sees the value to 
itself in time of 
trouble of a body 
of well trained 
men of the 


strength of the 
entire Southern Artillery District of New 
York. 

The War Department has made a few 
donations, in the way of instruments and 
such equipment, but not enough to equip 
one primary station, while all stations for 


two base lines, a fire commander’s station 
and two searchlights are maintained in 
complete working order at the armory. Al- 
though some of the instruments are not up 
to the new installation, all of the officers 
are kept informed on all subjects of inter- 
est by means of circulars and blueprints 
issued from the office of the Ordnance 
Officer of the regiment. If called into 
active service these officers, knowing the 
general principles of artillery and the 
duties of an artilleryman, would require 
very little practical work to make them of 
the greatest value. 

The equipment, in addition to its range 
and position finding system, includes an 8- 
inch breechloading rifle, mounted on a 
disappearing carriage ; two guns of smaller 


calibre, mounted on pedestal mount, and a © 


12-inch breechloading mortar. These guns 
are completely equipped, and actual firing 
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is carried on with them at each drill period. 
The guns are connected by pipes under 
the floor with tanks of compressed air in 
the basement of the armory, and are fired 
by this means, 
using a_ hollow 
rubber projectile 
weighing about 
fifty pounds for 
the large calibre 
guns, the disap- 
pearing gun re- 
coiling to the 
loading position 
after being fired. 
The system also 
includes two 
searchlights—one of 30-inch reflector and 
one smaller—both of which are located 
some distance from but under direct con- 
trol of the fire commander. 

The value of the armory practice is best 
shown by the result of the last target prac- 
tice of the regiment, which was held at 
Fort Terry on guns of various calibre for 
the different companies, the scores of 
which were all as good as those of the 
average company of coast artillery, and 
some of which were as good as the best. 

One of the best indications of the inter- 
est of officers and men in this, as well as 
in most of the other organizations in this 
state, is the large percentage of men pres- 
ent for all formations. A bronze medal is 
prescribed for each man who does not miss 
a drill for one year, and the number of 
men who hold these medals is surprising. 
A large number have not missed a call for 
a number of consecutive years. When 
men show such an interest in a profession 
as to attend to it with so much earnestness 
they are bound to accomplish good results. 

One of the most original of the ma- 
chines in the power plant is a device for 
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operating the tide indicator in the fire com- 
mander’s station. This indicator is the 
same as those issued to most of the ar- 
tillery posts, but an ocean was lacking, so 
one of the mechanical geniuses of the regi- 
ment has installed one which is absolutely 
reliable and accurate, as far as tide is con- 
cerned. It consists of a large cylindrical 
tank, so operated by clockwork and elec- 
tric contacts that water runs into it until it 
reaches the proper height; the water is 
then cut off mechanically, and a cock is 
opened, which drains it off until it reaches 
the desired low level. Floats are suspended 
on the surface of the water, and the tide 
changes from day to day, according to the 
calendar, without any care from the 
attendant except caring for the bat- 
teries. 

Small arms practice is carried on 
daily on a one hundred yard range in 
the armory, and the regiment is alse 
equipped with and makes good use 
of the sub-target gun machine. The 
system of scoring on the range is par- 
ticularly quick and accurate, one man 
keeping the score for twelve targets. 

The scoring board consists of four 
columns of cards, with three cards in 
each column. By the side of each 
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card are five small incandescent 
lights, showing by their color when 
lighted, the value of the hit made. 
The instructor designates a man for 
the firing point; his name is entered 
on a score card and handed to the 
As soon as a firing point 1s 
vacant the soldier is assigned to it 
and his card placed on the scoring 


scorer, 


board opposite the proper number. 
As soon as a shot is fired a button is 
pressed by the marker at the target, 
which illuminates the proper light at 
the scoring board, and also a warning 
light in the booth of the man who has just 
fired. The target cannot then be fired 
upon again until the shot has been scored, 
when the scorer presses a button, which 
cuts out the light at the board and also the 
warning light. Two copies of all scores are 
kept, one for the company and one for the 
inspector of rifle practice. Any one who 
has seen the confusion often arising on 
the range with one man scoring two tar- 
gets will appreciate the value of the sys- 
tem described above. 

Having every feature of the comfort of 
a millionaires’ club, the armory does not 
present much of the appearance of a coast 
artillery post under one roof. 
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THE NEW BATTLESHIP CONNECTICUT 


By W. L. B. 


HE practical completion 
in March of the Con- 
necticut, the most pow- 
erful and heavily ar- 
mored battleship of the 
navy, is regarded as an 
epoch-making 
ment. In architecture 
this almost invincible 
fighting leviathan repre- 

sents the highest standard of American 
naval construction and mechanical ingenu- 
ity, surpassing, of her class, anything afloat 
in gunfire and manceuvring efficiency. 

At the time she was laid down, according 
to Naval Constructor Baxter, she was ad- 
mitted in Europe by conservative naval 
experts to be the finest and most formid- 
able 16,000-ton vessel ever designed, and 
unmatched by any foreign ship. Addi- 
tional interest is centered in this great mas- 
terwork of shipbuilding, since she is the 
first battleship to be turned out in a gov- 
ernment navy yard subsequent to the re- 
construction of the navy, which began in 
1883, and the only one to be completed in 
contract time. One of the principal ex- 
perimental objects aimed at in building the 
Connecticut in a government yard has been 
successfully demonstrated, namely, that 
the work could be done almost as cheaply, 
speedily and probably with better work- 
manship than when performed in private 
shipbuilding plants. 

As this, America’s most formidable and 
ideal battleship, is nearly finished and 
scheduled to go into commission this 
month, some pictorial glimpses, together 


achieve- 


with an outline of some of her leading 
features, will be of timely interest. 

The general 
sel are as 


dimensions of the ves- 
follows: Length, 450 feet; 
breadth, extreme, at load waterline, 76 
feet 10 inches; displacement, 16,000 tons; 
mean draught, 24% feet; total coal bucket 
capacity, about 2,200 tons; speed, 18 knots. 
The hull is steel throughout and is pro- 
tected at the waterline by a complete belt 
of armor g feet 3 inches wide, having a 
uniform thickness of 11 inches for about 
400 feet amidships, gradually decreased to 
4 inches at the stem and stern. The lower 
casemate armor extends to the limits of 
the magazine spaces and reaches from the 


top of the waterline belt to the lower edge 
of the 7-inch gun ports on the gun deck, 


and is 6 inches in thickness. The athwart- 
ship bulkheads at the end of this casement 
are also 6 inches thick. 

The pre-eminence of the Connecticut as a 
fighting machine, both in offensive and de- 
fensive warfare, is centered in her weighty 
and terrific battery, which, excepting that 
of the recently launched English Dread- 
nought, is the most powerful in the world. 
The abandonment of smaller calibre weap- 
ons is attributed to the chief tactical lesson 
brought out by Admiral Togo’s victory in 
the great battle of the Sea of Japan, which 
was almost solely due to the superior 
and longer range gunfire of the Japanese. 
The main battery consists of four 12-inch 
B. L. R., four 8-inch B. L. R. and twelve 
7-inch B. L. R., with a secondary battery 
of twenty 3-inch R. F., twelve 3-pdr. S. A., 
eight 1-pdr., two 3-inch F., six 30-cal. A. 
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and two 30-cal. M., designed to ward off 
torpedo boat attacks. Four 21-inch sub- 
merged torpedo tubes are installed, two 
forward and two aft. The directing sta- 
tions for firing these are located in the 
conning tower for the forward and the sig- 
nal tower for the after tube. The battery 
complete is furnished by the government 
and is mounted as follows: The 12-inch 
guns, in pairs, in two electrically controlled 
balanced elliptical 
turrets, on the cen- 
tre line, one for- 
ward and one aft, 
each with an arc of 
fire of about 270°. 
The armor front 
plate is 12 inches 
thick, rear and side 


8 inches, and the 
top plate 2% inch- 
es. The 8-inch 


guns are mounted 


in four electrically 
controlled balanced 
turrets, two on each 
beam at each end of 
the superstructure, 


The 8-inch turret 
armor plate, front 
is 61% inches thick, 
the rear and sides 


6 inches, and the 


top 2 inches. The 7-inch guns are mount- 
ed broadside on pedestals on the gun- 
deck, behind 7-inch armor. The forward 


and after guns are so arranged as to 


fire right ahead and astern respectively, 
while the others have the usual broadside 


train. These 7-inch guns are so arranged 
that their muzzles train inside the line of 
the side armor, thus leaving a clear and 


unobstructed side when it is desired to go 


alongside a pier or vessel. One of the 
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new features introduced in the arrange- 
ment of the broadside 7-inch battery is 
that each gun is located and operated in a 
separate armored steel compartment, hav- 
ing its own ammunition hoist. The giant 
12-inch 45-calibre guns, measuring 45 feet, 
and considerably longer than the former 
ones, each weigh 123,000 pounds. These 
are the most improved types, having far 
greater velocity, range and penetration 
power than any of 
the guns 
now in service use. 
They were made at 
the Washington 
Gun Factory, and 
can be effectively 
used at a distance 
of from six to 
eight miles. The 8- 


inch, not govern- 
ment made, weigh 


43,500 pounds, 


The two 12-inch 
and the four 8&- 
inch turrets are 


operated by double 
electric motors, lo- 


cated in the turret 
barbettes. These 
have also ammuni- 


tion hoists and gun 


elevating motors, 
For ramming the shells into the breech of 
the 12-inch guns, two rammer motors of 7 
h. p. are installed, and two of 5 h. p. for the 
8-inch guns. The electric equipment is 


the most ingenious and extensive so far 
used on any battleship, and is divided 
into two distinct systems of plants, one 
for general lighting, such as the officers’ 
quarters, mess rooms, crew’s living 


apartments, and one for battle service, 
the latter comprising all lights below the 


present 
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FORWARD VIEW OF THE OONNEOTIOUT, SHOWING TWELVE-INOH GUNS 


protective deck in engine, magazine and 
torpedo rooms, at guns, and all other 
points on the ship where machinery is 
to be operated and directed in time of 


action. About 750 lights are in the bat- 
tle service and some 500 in the other. 
Nearly ten miles of combined conduit 
and wire are used, which operate from 
forty to fifty electric auxiliaries or appli- 
ances in various sections of the ship, in- 
cluding 1,100 incandescent lights. Hun- 
dreds of voice pipes, electric calling de- 
vices and an elaborate telephone system 
of more than twenty-five different lines, 
provide a thorough interior communi- 
cation between all parts of the ship. 
For calling the men to quarters a series 
of large, electrically operated gongs are 
arranged in the living spaces, which ring 


for thirty seconds. These are set in 
motion simultaneously from certain of 
the executive officers’ rooms. For a 
safeguard and for strategic reasons, it 
was thought that two independent power 
plants would be advantageous. The 
two dynamo rooms forward and aft 
have four 100 K. W. 125-volt gener- 
ating machines, each one being capable 
of operating in case the other should 
be put out of order either by flooding 
of the compartment or from an enemy’s 
shell in battle. One of the new and novel 
feaures applied to all the main hatches and 
watertight doors, numbering nearly fifty, 
which are automatically operated both by 
power and by hand, is that they have a 
loud whistle and warning signal attached, 
giving notice of their closing in times of 
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danger, collision or other emergencies. 
Another record-breaking equipment is a 
monster 60-inch searchlight, capable of 
making visible an object ten by twenty 
feet on a clear night from five to six miles 
at sea. Thirty-three horsepower is re- 
quired to operate this gigantic light. The 
mirror alone, made in Nuremburg, Ger- 
many, especially for the Connecticut, is 
said to have cost from $4,000 to $5,000. A 
full technical and detailed summary of the 
various interior equipments, electrical and 
otherwise, is not possible in this narrative. 

The Connecticut is to be the flagship 
of the North Atlantic Squadron, with quar- 
ters for Rear-Admiral Evans and his staff. 
Captain William Swift will be the executive 
officer. The ship’s complement will in- 
clude 41 officers, 840 men and about 75 
marines. The crew is now being assem- 
bled on board the receiving ship Hancock. 

The magnificent silver service presented 
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to the battleship by the State of Connecti- 
cut is worthy of description. 

It was the intention of the designer to 
exemplify as far as possible in this service 
the history of the State of Connecticut, and 
he has taken as the most prominent feature 
that one which is probably more uni- 
versally associated by the world at large, 
namely, the “Charter Oak.” 

Each piece, therefore, has been embel- 
lished with the oak leaf and acorn, typical 
not only of the “Charter Oak,” but also of 
the strength which Connecticut has always 
shown in the deliberations of the nation. 
The entire set is gold lined, and finished in 
the soft gray so universally admired. 

The large ornamental piece, taken as a 
whole, is exceedingly graceful, designed in 
Colonial lines and having as a very promi- 
nent feature of the major piece a model 
in high relief of the original “Charter 
Oak.” 
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Connecticut has had the distinction of 
having had four battleships bearing her 
name. Therefore, it seemed especially ap- 
propriate to illustrate all of these, thus 
showing the advance, step by step, from 
Colonial days to 
the present, in the 
building of war- 
ships. It was, 
therefore, de- 


signed that the 
silver. service 
show both the 


second and third 
battleships Con- 
necticut, one on 
each side —the 
first Connecticut 
being shown on 
the punch bowl 
in high relief. 
The centrepiece 
complete, with the 
compotiers, rests 
on a plateau, hav- 
ing at each end a 
three-light sconce, 
the arms of which 
are modelled from 
oak branches. The 
shades, 
which are a part 
of this, have, in 
addition to the oak 
leaves, 


cuirasse 


applied 
seals of the State 
and of the Navy, 
as have also the compotiers and the 
plateau. 

Two small ornamental pieces for fruits 
or flowers, besides having the usual typical 
decorations, bear these subjects etched on 


four sides: 


The 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial 








LARGEST SEARCHLIGHT IN THE WORLD— 
RANGE FIVE MILES 
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Arch in Hartford, faithfully depicted. 
A scene illustrating the Monitor and 

Merrimac in action. 

Welles, the 


Navy during the War 


Gideon Secretary of the 
of the Rebellion. 
Admiral Foote, 
one of the most 
prominent naval 
officers. 
The 


bowl 


punch- 
hold 
gal- 
lons. On one side 
etching 
showing the 
memorable battle 


will 
about six 


is an 


between the frig- 
Constitution 
the 
riere; on the re- 
verse panel an 
etching of the 
Capitol at Hart- 
ford. The han- 
dles are designed 


ate 


and Guer- 


from the figure- 
head on the 
Hartford, Ad- 
miral Farragut’s 
flagship, the 
original of which 
is in the Capitol 
at Hartford. On 
the base is, in 
high relief, a 
model of the 

American Eagle, 
while on the opposite side a model in high 
relief of the first battleship Connecticut, 
built in Middletown, in 1798. This serves 
to show the advance made in battleships 
during the two hundred years intervening 
between the dates when these two vessels 


were constructed. 
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Each of the 
twenty-four gob- 
lets which ac- 
company the 


bowl bears an - 


applied seal of 
the State on one 
side and of the 
Navy on the 
other. 

The bowl and 
goblets rest on a 
plateau of appro- 
priate size, with 
the seal of the 
State and of the 


THE 
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PUNCH BOWL OF THE OCONNEOTIOCUT 


SILVER SERVICE 


The salad bowl 
is oval in shape, 
and on the two 
panels are etch- 
ings of the old 
State House in 
New Haven and 
the old. State 
House in Hart- 
ford. At either 
end are applied 
the seal of the 
State and of the 
Navy in relief 
work. The salad 
spoon and fork, 


Navy occupying prominent panels. The which are made to complete the set, carry 
ladle which accompanies the bow] is elab- 
orately hand wrought. 


SWITCHBOARD CONTROLLING THE CONNECTICUT'S 


out the general design of the whole ser- 


vice in beautiful historical embellishment. 


ELEOTRIOAL EQUIPMENT 
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THE ARMY AND SPORTS 


BY 
LIEUT. A. CORNAZ 


Of the Swiss Army 


Translated from the French for the General Staff, U. S. A., by Chaplain S. H. Bell, Artillery Corps. 


Sports in General 

What must we understand by “sport?” 

This word of English importation, and for 
which there is no French equivalent, seems, at 
first sight, to define the ensemble of bodily exer- 
cises practised in the open air. Without being 
false, this definition is incomplete. With the agri- 
culturist, for example, the body is put in action 
and this activity is most often developed in the 
open air; nevertheless, we cannot call his daily 
work a sport. 

We must: therefore be precise. 

The principal end of a sport, no matter which 
one, never varies. An idea of hygiene always 
predominates; to procure for our body the maxi- 
mum of health, endurance, strength and life. 
Only the means of attainment vary. 

Another element of sport is the intention to 
procure for one’s self a relaxation, a distraction, 
a pleasure, without thought of remuneration. 
Sport is for him who practises it what play is for 
childhood. How far removed, however, is play 
from sport! It knows only the perspective of 
amusement; to sport is added that of a certain 
danger to be vanquished. The sentiment of dan- 
ger procures for the sportsman his joy; under this 
influence his character is confirmed, his will 
power is augmented proportionally to his assur- 
ance in feeling his body and his members docile 
to his command. 

Behold, for example, the bicycle! Indepen- 
dently of the pleasure which the bicyclist experi- 
ences in running through the country as a tourist, 
comfortably seated upon his machine, giving him- 
self the illusion of movement without friction, 
does there not enter into his enjoyment the satis- 
faction of vanquishing difficulties, sometimes dan- 
gers strewn over his route, of having, by his pres- 


ence of mind, avoided the effects of what might 
have been a fatal fall? Does he not experience 
equally a certain pleasure, mingled with pride, in 
ascertaining that by the simple effect of his will, 
he has supplied his body to the point of making 
it travel over, without too much discomfort, a dis- 
tance of one hundred to one hundred and twenty 
kilometres and move in the space of a day’s jour- 
ney? Those are, indeed, characteristics belonging 
to sport, and which play does not present. 

In defining “sport,” we have spoken of the ne- 
cessity of exercise in the open air. 

Although some exercises as fencing, boxing, 
wrestling, and more especially gymnastics, are not 
executed exclusively in the open air, it is none 
the less necessary to view them as sports, for they 
tend to an equal if not superior degree to procure 
for our body the advantages sought. The open 
air is not taken into account for them except as 
a complement, but an indispensible complement, 
we acknowledge, for procuring all the results 
desired. By the construction of spacious apart- 
ments, planned according to the precepts of a 
sound hygiene, we shall arrive imperceptibly at 
remedying greatly the lack of the open air. And 
by the adjunction to these apartments of open 
spaces specially devised, we shall make of our 
Swiss gymnastics the ideal sport. 

From what we have said above, and from our 
fashion of regarding sports, it follows that we 
are unable to recognize in fishing and automobil- 
ism the sporting quality which some amateurs 
attribute to them, and which in certain countries 
they are inclined to discover in them. 

By way of resumé, we understand by sport, 
every diverting physical exercise practised with 
a view to strengthening the body, suppling it, 
giving it its esthetic and harmonious form, and 
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which develops, on its perilous side, the moral 
qualities of the individual. The hygienic results 
will be more completely attained by such of these 
exercises as shall be practised in the open air. 

That said, let us enter upon our study. 

We shall establish, in the first place, the con- 
nection which exists, from the point of view of 
physical exercise, between the military and sports. 
We shall bring out afterwards the particular ad- 
vantages of the various sports practised at pres- 
ent. We shall conclude with the means to be 
adopted to the end of causing our army to benefit 
by these advantages, and we shall glance, en pas- 
sant, upon what is done in other countries. 

It is an undeniable circumstance that a certain 
correlation exists between military and physi- 
cal exercise. In our days, more still than in the 
past, the necessity for the recruit to be physically 
prepared by a wholesome practice of corporal ex- 
ercises for the fatigues of the military profession 
is imperious. 

In every time and in every country the valor 
of armies has been intimately bound to the de- 
velopment of the physical education of the youth. 
This education is always regarded from an emi- 
nently patriotic point of view. It must serve as a 
‘preparation for the bearer of arms. We know 
that, under the denomination of military gymnas- 
tics, the youth, in the time of the finest flourishing 
of the “Olympic games,” devoted themselves to a 
multitude of exercises which have survived to 
our days, and several of which still make a part 
of our gymnastic programmes. In the course of 
years, some of these primitive games have neces- 
sarily undergone modifications. They have been 
specialized. We see them born again under the 
designation of sports. 

Gymnastics and sport must make young men 
physically fit to contribute some day to the defence 
of the natal soil. It is in the fashion of acquiring 
these physical qualities that the great analogy be- 
tween the military and sport chiefly resides. Both 
proceed from the same principle, rational train- 
ing, which is the art of bringing a man to a de- 
gree of force and resistance sufficient to support, 


without fail, a determined test. 

In Switzerland this intimate relation of the mili- 
tary with corporal exercise is striking. It can be 
easily ascertained in the plans of instruction elab- 
orated for the schools for recruits. Do we not 
seek, from the beginning of the service, by the 


first motions of the school for the soldier, of gym- 
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nastics with and without arms, by all those exer- 
cises which we may best define under the name 
of suppling exercises, to counterbalance the phy- 
sical defects and qualities of the two essential 
elements of our troops, countrymen and towns- 
men, to bring them as rapidly as possible to 
the same degree of preparation, to a mean equiva- 
lent of agility, suppleness, endurance and vigor, 
to the end that all can be initiated with the most 
profit into the purely military science which is 
afterwards taught them? 

When we shall have arrived, which we do not 
hold impossible, at obliging all young men, be- 
fore their incorporation, to take part in a so- 
ciety of gymnastics or of sport, in a word, to 
practise physical exercises systematically from six- 
teen to nineteen years, we shall have greatly con- 
tributed to augment the military qualities of the 
people. The obligation of corporal exercise would 
not offer more difficulties than the institution of 
complementary courses. We should then be able, 
in a school of recruits, to devote a less extended 
period to the formal or suppling exercises in order 
to employ the time more judiciously in the study 
of military science, properly so called. 

It is proper, nevertheless, to separate sports into 
two categories. In the first, we shall class the 
exercises which, in spite of the benefits which 
they procure, are of a practice too special for hav- 
ing in a direct fashion, even in being generalized, 
a sufficient reflex influence upon the military 
state. The second will enumerate the sports which, 
if they should be popularized and come into com- 
mon vogue, would be able to exercise a desirable 
influence upon our military regime; that is to say, 
to contribute toward the augmentation of the 
fighting qualities of our army. 


Sports Without a Marked Influence Upon the 
Military Profession 

The range in this category: Athletic games, the 
chase, winter games (skating, luge, etc.), equita- 
tion, fencing, boating. 

I. ATHLETIC GAMES. 

The introduction among us of these different 
games, under the special form which they assume 
in some countries, is still sufficiently remote to 
permit us to class them in our first category. 
Among these games, wrestling, the different 
jumps (high jumps and jumps with a pole), 
throwing a stone, a ball, a disk, etc., make since 
a number of years a part of the exercises prac- 
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tised in our gymnastic societies. If we speak of 
them in the present chapter, it is for the purpose 
of saying that in certain countries, notably in 
France, in England and in America, these games 
instead of being grouped in a well established 
programme to the end, as with us, of completing 
each other reciprocally, are, on the contrary, re- 
garded separately, forming so many specialties. 
The individual will apply himself by preference to 
this or that game because his natural aptitudes or 
tastes shall prompt him to it. He will cultivate 
it because it is of a nature to bring into esteem 
his indivdual qualities, which will flatter his small 
vanity. Some successes aiding, he will soon pass 
from the category of the amateur who does the 
exercise for its own sake to the category of the 
professional for whom his game becomes a liveli- 
hood. 

The Graphic celebrated in its time the heroism 
of a boxer who, thanks to his sportive qualities, 
only succumbed after having killed seven adver- 
saries. 

It is this specialized form of athletic games 
which condemns and which obliges us to class them 
among the sports which cannot be of a direct in- 
terest in military development. 

Taken separately, each one of the exercises above 
mentioned offers, however, a certain quotient of 
advantages which are not to be despised. Wrest- 
ling is of all exercises one of those which goes 
back to the highest antiquity. Indeed, before its 
introduction into Greece, we know that in China, 
under Confucius, the official caste of Tao priests, 
extolled, under the title of religious practices, a 
sort of medical gymnastics comprising, among 
other exercises, a hand-to-hand struggle with or 
without arms. In the time of ancient Greece, 
when there arises the grand figure of the athlete, 
a title so glorious at this epoch, wrestling seems 
to attain its apogee. It forms one of the five 
principal diversions of the “Pentathlon,” or re- 
union of the exercises of wrestling, the foot race, 
leaping, throwing the discus and the spear. The 
“Pentathlon” formed the basis of rejoicings at 
the grand national fetes, the celebrated “Olympic, 


Pythian, Isthmian and Nemean games,” 

Under the Roman Empire wrestling seems to 
degenerate. It is no longer a courteous encoun- 
ter of two pre-engaged competitors solely to gain 
the “crown of olive,” the recompense of the vic- 
tor among the Greeks, but serves as a pretext for 
the sanguinary encounter of the gladiators. 
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In the course of the Middle Ages wrestling falls 
into oblivion; other distractions engross man’s in- 
terests. It is not much before the commencement 
of the XVIIIth century, with the Renaissance of 
physical exercises as educational means, that wrest- 
ling makes its reappearance. 

In our time, however, and save in Switzerland, 
where it is one of our national games, wrestling 
is not much practised. Outside of ourselves, as 
we said above, there are in short only profession- 
als who apply themselves to it. Attempts have 
been made, indeed, to replace in honor the Olym- 
pic games of a past century; they have had little 
success. Through the assiduity of the French 
Athletic Union, these attempts at renewal took 
place some years ago at Athens, without furnish- 
ing important results. 

Without doubt, the advantages of wrestling are 
numerous and deserve to retain attention. Few 
exercises develop to such a degree presence of 
mind, prompt decision, strength of resistance. 
With us, where wrestling is and will remain a 
long time, one of the most prized games of our 
virile youth, we do not see for the military any 
other means of drawing direct advantages from 
it except in encouraging, under all forms, our 
gymnastic societies and wrestlers’ associations to 
extend the circle of their activity, in order that 
the greatest number possible of our. young men 
may enjoy the benefits of an exercise so salutary. 

What we said of wrestling may be applied to the 
other exercises comprised under the denomination 
of athletic games (jumping, throwing the stone, 
spear, etc.). Jumping is of all gymnastic exercises 
the most useful, the most necessary to the soldier. 


It supples the body, gives it desirable agility at 
the same time as force and vigor. But we think 
that, practised simultaneously with other exer- 
cises, as is done in the Federal Society of Gym- 
nastics, the jumps fulfill their role better than if 
we sought to specialize them. Their place is pre- 
ponderant, in our days, in the programmes of the 
federal or cantonal gymnastic fetes, but they 
should not be separated from the ensemble of the 
programme. 


We should with difficulty be better able to aug- 


ment the diffusion of jumping under all its forms 
than by encouraging the association, which is at 
present occupied with it, to continue to devote 
all its care to this useful exercise. 


2. THE CHASE. 


It is useless to insist upon the considerations 
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which have induced us to relegate the chase into 
the category of the sports without direct interest 
for the military profession. Without disdaining 
its value as a training for the march and for fir- 
ing, we must admit that in our small country, 
where the chase is not authorized except during a 
restricted period of the year, it would be difficult 
to popularize it to the point of rendering it bene- 
ficial to the army. 

Other reasons conduct to this conclusion: the 
time and the expense which it requires, make of 
this sport a costly distraction. How reduced in 
Switzerland is the number of young men who 
find, before their school of recruits, an opportunity 
to hunt! 

Certainly, the chase, viewed as an exercise, is 
of the most salutary. It develops the qualities of 
marksmanship, the ability to take in the situation 
at a glance, presence of mind, tenacity, physical 
endurance. These fine qualities once acquired, 
the young man would be able to put them to profit 
advantageously in the course of his military ser- 
vice. In patrol service or as a scout, the soldier 
possessing the qualities of the huntsman may be 
of the greatest usefulness. His practical mind 
aiding, he will be for his chief, on many an occa- 
sion, a valuable auxiliary. 

But the obstacles which prevent the chase from 
becoming general oblige us to seek by other means 
to procure for our soldiers the advantages inher- 
ent in this exercise. 


3. WINTER SPORTS. 


Skating, races “en luges,” exercises in general 
known under the name of winter sports, are in 
our regions, above all since some years, in a way 
to engross public favor. They are already at 
present the distractions most enjoyed during the 
season of snows and susceptible of being further 
popularized by reason of their introduction into 
the programme of academic gymnastics. 

If we have classed these exercises in the pres- 
ent chapter, it is because we do not, any more than 
others, discover the possibility of even a small 
benefit for the army other than that resulting from 
exercise taken in the open air, in a season when 
the body more than at any other time experiences 
the need of motion. From the point of view of 
hygiene and of health the above exercises are of 
the greatest utility. They offer, besides, this valu- 
able advantage of procuring for our system that 
feeling of well-being resulting from exercise done 
in the keen air, at a period when the blood, by 
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reason both of the low temperature and of the ef- 
fort accomplished, circulates more actively in our 
organism. 

If skating and the races “en luges,” and, in a 
more general fashion, all the open air games, con- 
tinue to be multiplied among our schoolboys with 
the same rapidity as during these latter years, we 
shall have occasion to see the present young gen- 
eration present itself under the colors with an 
equipment of physical aptitudes which will be of 
the greatest advantage to our army. 

We believe that for the winter sports we can do 
nothing more than that which approves them and 
encourages them as far as possible by all the 
means at our disposition. 


4. EQUITATION. 


Equitation, regarded for a very long time as an 
art, has, these latter years, received, in France 
and England, its sanction as a sportive exercise, 
and has modified its appellation by the more mod- 
ern term of “horsiness” (“d’hippisme”). 

The art of equitation, which from all time has 
consisted in holding one’s self upon a horse and 
directing him, has, perforce, in the course of the 
years, undergone profound modifications. | What 
has not changed is the use of the horse as a 
mount. 

Since the most remote epoch this latter has en- 
abled the nomadic tribes to accomplish more easily 
and more rapidly their great peregrinations. From 
all time warrior peoples have employed him to 
augment the effects of the shock in combat. Sub- 
ordinated to this latter end, equitation, as an ex- 
ercise, entered into the customs of various peo- 
ples. Greece, with her classic games; Rome, with 
her races, teach us that equitation as a training 
exercise was already in great esteem. 

We find ourselves, then, confronted with three 
principal forms of equitation, which we remark in 
our days and which are: 1, equitation of the 
chase; 2, military equitation, and 3, equitation of 
the race. 

What are the peculiarities of these different 
forms of hippisme from the sportive point of view? 

Considered solely as a corporal exercise, equi- 
tation of the chase, like that of coursing, presents 
for the horseman a multitude of special advan- 
tages beside the general benefits attached to all 
sports. 

The great moral qualities, as sang-froid, cour- 
age, presence of mind, decision, which its adepts 
gain therefrom, could not except with difficulty 
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be encountered, united in so great a number, in 
any other exercise. But the serious inconveniences 
which we have already had to mention, with refer- 
ence to the chase in general, cause us, unfortu- 
nately, to renounce undertaking a study of the 
proper means for promoting this exercise. The 
iatter is and will always remain a costly distrac- 
tion, exclusively accessible to a small number of 
the privileged. 

Military equitation, without, perhaps, pushing so 
far the development of moral qualities as equi- 
tation of the chase, offers, nevertheless, a great 
analogy with it, and procures in like manner in- 
contestable physical benefits. In our country, by 
reason of the existence of numerous societies oc- 
cupying themselves with our cavalry, we ought to 
recognize that nothing is neglected for rendering 
this special arm fully fit for its mission. It does 
not belong to us to discuss ways and means to be 
utilized in order to augment the sportive side of 
military hippisme, and we must confine ourselves 
to repeating our remarks upon the difficulty of 
generalizing it. 

The same difficulties manifest themselves for 
the equitation of the race. It is, however, a very 
special side of this latter form of hippisme which 
we would like to bring out here. We wish to 
speak of the physical advantages which the horse- 
man draws from it, advantages which appear to 
us rather negative. By the very fact of the end 
sought in horse races, the mount becomes the 
principal instrument of victory, and the horseman 
is not in the account except as an accessory. It 
is by consequence comprehensible that, in a ra- 
tional training, it may be rather and above all, the 
qualities of the horse which it is the tendency to 
advance, not those of the man. Whence we may 
draw this final conclusion that, as to the value of 
the exercise, hippisme of the race is, for man, in- 
ferior to the two other forms of equitation. 

5. FENCING. 


In spite of numerous examples tending to prove 
that, even in a hall, the study of fencing is not 
without dangers, it is only on condition of being 
practiced in the open air that this art becomes 
truly a sport. We are not aware that, among us, 
fencing is practiced outside of places fitted up for 
the purpose. In our opinion, fencing, or at least, 
the use of the fleuret, the sabre and the sword, is 
too scientific a study and of too long continuance; 
it must be recognized that its weak side is in not 
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for the army really to derive any profit from it. 

Moreover, we must admit, also, that fencing 
does not fulfil all the conditions permitting it to 
be regarded as a complete exercise. The fencer, 
short of fencing indifferently with the right and 
the left hand, develops very often one side only 
of his body, to the almost total exclusion of the 
opposite side. 

In certain permanent armies, in France notably, 
fencing forms one of the branches of gymnastics 
taught in the regiment. But fencing as it is 
studied there is that of the cane, the baton, and, 
above all, boxing. These exercises joined to- 
gether are regarded as suppling movements. 
Taken in this sense, they are in all respects ex- 
cellent, and we have been able on many an occa- 
sion, in the French gymnastic fetes, to see with 
our own eyes the magnificent results obtained. 
At Paris, in particular, when at the federal fete 
of 1889, about three hundred monitors of the mili- 
tary school of Joinville-le-Pont presented boxing 
exercises and fencing with the baton which en- 
tirely convinced us of the efficiency of these move- 
ments as suppling gymnastics for the soldier. At 
the close of the school these monitors teach the 
same exercises in the regiments, and it is in this 
way that the conscript is supplied (“assouplit”) 
during his service. 

Only, we have a statement to make here. That 
which in France, during a service of three years, 
is possible, is no longer so in Switzerland with our 
fifty days’ term of service. In spite of that, given 
the substantial advantages which these exercises 
procure, we ought to seek to utilize them in an- 
other fashion. We shall see how. 

6. BOATING. 


Here we must declare our embarrassment. 
Should this sport be classed in the first or second 
of our categories? 

The advantages procured by boating are as 
numerous as salutary. Whether done with the 
oar or with the sail, is it always an essentially in- 
vigorating sport? Those who cultivate it, habitu- 
ate themselves to the open air and systematically 
face both the variations of temperature and the 
dangers inherent in all peregrinations upon the 
liquid element. 

We have in view more especially boating with 
the oar, or “rowing”—this is to-day the appropriate 
word—and less “yachting,” or boating with a sail. 
This last is rather a distraction than a physical 
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exercise. When we speak of rowing, we confine 
ourselves to the exercise done upon an embarka- 
tion furnished with sliding benches and turning 
oars. It is under this latter form that rowing is 
veritably a very valuable exercise. Among us, 
upon our numerous lakes, it can be practised in 
nearly all seasons. It has not the inconveniences 
of exercise taken indoors where the ventilation is 
necessarily incomplete. Its advantages are mani- 
fold. From the physiological point of view it is, 
in itself, the most complete that we know of, and 
at the same time the most simple, since, in short, 
by the action of a single engine, it fulfils all de- 
sirable conditions. The entire play of the muscu- 
lar system is put in action. The flexors and ex- 
tensors of the superior and inferior members en- 
ter, turn by turn, into action. The dorsal, ab- 
dominal and pectoral muscles are equally laid 
under contribution, according as the seat of the 
rower advances or recoils. It is all these benefits 
brought together which have made us hesitate 
upon the classification which it would be proper to 
give this sport. But it is nevertheless necessary 
to confess that on the side of its advantages of a 
purely scientific nature rowing presents too many 
difficulties and obstacles of different nature to be- 
come the veritable practical school for the physi- 
cal training of the future Swiss soldier. Apart 
from the young men living in our large localities 
situated in proximity to a lake or a water course 
of some importance, it would be materially im- 
possible to cause a greater number of persons to 
benefit from rowing. The townsmen element not 
entering into our military, effective except for a 
relatively extremely small part, we must, a little 
in spite of ourselves, renounce the extolling of 
the sport of the oar as being practically and easily 
susceptible of a direct influence upon the military. 

Let us then seek elsewhere the veritable sportive 
exercises which prepare our young men for the 
military life, and which will maintain in the sol- 
dier the physical qualities acquired before incor- 
poration. 


Sports Having a Marked Influence Upon the 
Military Establishment 


1. Cycling. 2. Alpinism and the skee. 3. 
Swimming. 4. Outdoor games (football, etc.). 
5. Marching and running. 6. Swiss gymnastics 
in its ensemble. 


I. CYCLING, 


Of all the exercises to-day honored, cycling is 
indeed the one which has most contributed to dif- 
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fuse a taste for the open air. Aside from its 
sportive role, this new kind of locomotion, revo- 
lutionary of our habits, was necessarily bound to 
attract the attention of our military circles. Short- 
ly after the appearance of the famous bicycle in 
1885 officers of merit are seen in every country 
studying the question of military cycling. Ex- 
periments are made everywhere. Progress is had, 
as for every new thing, by groping in the dark. 
To-day, at length, after convincing experiences, 
military cycling employed for the transmission of 
orders, as an estafette or as an orderly, is intro- 
duced into all the principal armies, and a new 
problem is posed, that of the combatant cyclist. 
We believe, it may be said en passant, that for 
many reasons this question will be sure to find 
in Switzerland an affirmative solution. 

We have a primordial interest in developing our 
intelligence department. Moreover, the numerical 
weakness of our cavalry creates for us the obliga- 
tion to have recourse to all the means placed at our 
disposition for remedying it, to seek to relieve our 
dragoons in their difficult mission, in a general 
way, it is necessary for us to consider the means 
of making up by mobility for our numerical in- 
feriority. 

From the sportive point of view, cycling has 
made in our country these recent years very great 
advances. Numerous societies have been founded 
with a view to further augmenting the diffusion 
of it. Among the associations that have labored 
most to this end, mention must be made particu- 
larly of the Swiss Touring Club, which, outside 
of the extension which it has given to velocipedic 
sport, seeks, by constant efforts, to spread amongst 
its members the taste for touring. At the same 
time that it offers them great secondary advan- 
tages by the creation of good route charts, the 
publication of itineraries and information of all 
kinds, it facilitates their excursions abroad, and 
thus contributes largely to extend their topo- 
graphical knowledge in Switzerland and in the 
adjacent countries. 

There are numerous officers who make a part of 
the S. T. C. These would be able, under the 
auspices of their club, to introduce into their at- 
tractions, by grouping about them some of their 
younger cclleagues, courses with bicycles having 
a certain military character (reconnaissance of 
terrain, patrol drills, estafette service, races over 
uneven ground, offering obstacles for the cyclist 
to surmount, etc.). Besides the direction of 
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these military exercises which would be confided 
to them, they would be able likewise to give their 
pupils instructions in chart reading, to do with 
them exercises in the estimation of distances, etc. 

They would do the work of good patriots by 
laboring in the preparation of our young men for 
military service. By developing in them, in this 
way, the taste for touring they would open for 
them a new way of satisfying their juvenile ardor 
and encouraging their enthusiasm for our military 
institutions. 


2. ALPINISM AND THE SKEE. 


The Alps and their beauty, the enthusiasm and 
the passion which they excite in the hearts of 
their numerous adorers, have been so often written 
and sung that we restrain ourselves from speak- 
ing of them otherwise than to enumerate the nu- 
merous qualities which the sport of alpinism de- 
velops in its adepts. 

Certain authors, treating questions of sport, put 
alpinism back into the practice of marching exer- 
cises. It is just in this sense that there is an 
analogy in the means utilized for the exercise of 
both sports. But there is a difference in the end 
to be attained and in the method of application. 
While the sport of marching can be compared 
to the races of speed of the velocipedic sport, al- 
pinism itself represents at bottom the races of the 
same sport, races strewn with obstacles requiring 
the constant efforts of the mountain runner to 
vanquish them. 

Aside from the moral delights which the moun- 
tain procures for its friends, the physical qualities 
which it develops—are they not innumerable? It 
satisfies all the human faculties, both corporal and 
intellectual. There is at the outset the pleasure 
quite material in ascension, of feeling one’s chest 
and even one’s muscles dilate under the influence 
of a lighter, purer and more vivifying air. The 
contemplation and the proximity of these moun- 
tains with aspects so various in their grandeur 
and savage character procures for the soul that 
calm so restful which is to be found nowhere else. 
Then, in proportion to the upward progress, when 
dangerous passages become more numerous or the 
escalade more perilous, the climber experiences a 
greater joy. In vanquishing so many obstacles, 
in crossing so many passages where he risks his 
life, he feels a pride invading him, seeing that by 
the vigor alone of his hamstrings, by his sang- 
froid, his presence of mind, the sureness of his 
regard exempt from vertigo and by his muscular 
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address, he surmounts all difficulties. On the 
rapidity of decision in a critical moment frequent- 
ly depends, on the mountain, the success of the 
enterprise. There is necessary, there, more than 
elsewhere, a sound mind in a sound body. Agility 
and suppleness allied to a great endurance of fa- 
tigue, are the dominant qualities of the good 
alpinist. A sport like that, which demands of 
those who give themselves to it such numerous 
qualities, and permits of their acquisition, deserves 
in all regards to be greatly encouraged. 

In what country better than Switzerland can this 
sport be developed? In seeing the great extension 
which the Swiss Alpine Club assumes, one easily 
takes account of the fact that the mountain 
courses reunite continually a greater number of 
adepts. There is certainly for an army a new 
force to be drawn from alpinism. All the coun- 
tries which, like ours, have a mountainous terri- 
tory to defend, have organized, to this effect, spe- 
cial bodies. Alpine troops a number of years 
since were introduced into France and into Italy. 
Switzerland, she who in proportion to her extent 
possesses a greater mountainous territory than any 
other state,.is in this order of ideas left behind. 
And yet she would, in our judgment, have the 
advantage of finding easily the disciplined men 
necessary to form a contingent of alpinists. We 
very well understand that there might be a disad- 
vantage in our multiplying special bodies which 
would quite naturally weaken the numerical 
strength of our infantry, since it would always 
be to the detriment of this army that the recruit- 
ment of a new corps would be effected. But, in 
the very particular case of alpinism, we do not 
believe that there would be any inconvenience. 

In creating two or three regiments of Alpine 
troops, taken from the infantry and remaining at- 
tached thereto, we would not provoke any per- 
turbation in our present organization; it would be 
a matter of a simple exchange of units. Our 
Alpines would be carefully chosen among the men 
forming the contingents from the cantons of Va- 
lais, Uri, Schwyz, Grisons, etc. Only those of 
these soldiers would be selected who should give 
evidence of the necessary knowledge or physical 
qualities, guides, chasseurs, poachers, etc.; the re- 
cruitment of the battalions would be completed by 
experienced alpinists, or members of the Swiss 
Alpine Club, able to justify a sufficient physical 
training, thoroughly acquainted with the mountain 
and fully responding to the end sought. By an 
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instruction appropriate to their mission, we should 
arrive in a little while at possessing a small corps 
of troops able to render the most signal services 
in the eventuality of a war in our Alps. Habitu- 
ated to manceuvring in a terrain which would be 
familiar to them, hardened marchers, knowing the 
practicable passages, habituated equally to the in- 
clemencies of high altitudes, these men would be 
capable of fulfilling missions which for all other 
troops would appear nearly insurmountable. 

Elevated passes to be guarded, patrols of com- 
munication or of exploration, posts of observa- 
tion,—none of these missions would be lacking in 
case our Alps should become the theatre of a war, 
This eventuality is foreseen, since we possess, at 
present already, fortifications in our mountains. 
The time has come, therefore, for considering the 
creation of a corps of Alpines. The development 
of alpinism could not but facilitate it. 


cis ” 


THE “SKEE. 

If we did not speak of the skee in the first part 

of our work apropos of winter games, it is be- 
cause we foresee for this sport the possibility of 
exercising a notable influence upon our Swiss 
army. In conceding to it at present a place in this 
brief notice, we think to subordinate it to the im- 
portant question of alpinism. 
' It has been proven in a peremptory way in these 
last years, principally by succoring columns or- 
ganized for recovering the victims of unexpected 
accidents in our mountains during the winter, that 
courses at a certain altitude need not be under- 
taken without the employment of Swedish snow- 
shoes. When the snow is accumulated in a place 
in considerable quantity, to the point of becoming 
an insuperable obstacle for the simple pedestrian, 
the “skieur” himself can pass all the same. 

This fact leads us to recognize that there is a 
certain importance in our assimilating the most 
quickly possible this new sport. We have no as- 
surance that, even in the depth of winter, the ne- 
cessities of a war shall not conduct us into our 
Alps. In that event, our task would be much 
simplified if we had the good fortune of having 
been initiated into manceuvring the skee, or if, 
at the least, a part of our troops, those charged 
with reconnaissances, patrols, in a word, the spe- 
cial missions glanced at apropos of Alpines, should 
be able to serve themselves with it. 

For some years already, notably in Austria, de- 
tachments of skieurs have been created. Experi- 
ments have furnished convincing results. Small 
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subdivisions have arrived at altitudes exceeding 
three thousand meters, without great efforts and 
in a relatively limited time. The experiments 
continue, and we have reason to anticipate from 
them much good. 

In our country the amateurs of the skee increase 
every year; a little everywhere, and in the Joux 
valley, in particular, this sport is practised; but 
we could wish that the impulsion was stronger. 
Our officers, better than no matter who, would 
be able to impress it, propagating by acts and by 
writings, by practice and by speech, the employ- 
ment of the skee. While awaiting its introduc- 
tion into the army with definite title, it would be 
proper, too, to pursue the application of it on the 
part of our security guards of fortifications. There 
would equally be occasion, even outside of the 
eventuality of the creation of Alpine troops, for 
introducing the skee into the programme of the 
course which the mountain guides follow every 
year in order to obtain their brevet. 


3. SWIMMING. 


We had occasion, in a preceding chapter, to 
speak of the preponderant place taken by athletic 
games in the physical education of the Greek and 
Roman youth. Besides the exercises of wrestling, 
jumping and running cultivated with such a pas- 
sionate ardor, swimming formed, as it were, the 
coronation of their programme of gymnastics, 
both athletic and military. These exercises ter- 
minated, the athlete plunged into running water 
and finished his lesson by a comforting bath. This 
sport was so profoundly anchored in their cus- 
toms that the ancients esteemed ignorant one 
who did not know how either to read or to swim. 
The women themselves enthused over this sport, 
and became as accomplished in it as the men. 
With the Romans, before the decadence, swim- 
ming had taken a greater extension still. By the 
construction of their magnificent “thermz,” whose 
vestiges are preserved down to our day, we may 
convince ourselves as to how much the art of 
swimming was in honor and as to how many ad- 
vantages were recognized in it from the point of 
view of hygiene and the public health, as well as 
corporal exercise. 

Swimming is to-day still considered as a com- 
plete exercise, procuring, physically, suppleness, 
agility and strength, and, morally, arousing in- 
trepidity and developing courage, as well as sang- 
froid. But, aside from that, swimming is at once 
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quite the most hygienic as also the most useful of 
exercises. 

We have mentioned how difficult it would be, 
in view of the short duration of our military ser- 
vices, to introduce new branches of study into our 
programme of instruction. The exercise which 
now occupies us would be added with more diffi- 
culty than many another, considering the obsta- 
cles which instruction in it would present, to 
the said programme. Our regulations, from the 
point of view of hygiene, provide, indeed, for 
baths, but by procuring a sufficient extension 
of them, there would be occasion for according 
to them a still greater importance. In places of 
arms situated in proximity to a lake or a large 
watercourse (these are most numerous in Swit- 
zerland), we think it would be allowable, and that 
without loss of time, to conduct the troops to the 
baths more frequently than in the past. There 
the soldier not knowing how to swim would have, 
by imitation and the attentions of comrades ac- 
complished in this exercise, the opportunity of 
trying it himself with success. He would have a 
glimpse one after another of its utility and its 
benefits. In every case there would be augmented 
with him the need of water, the taste of cleanli- 
ness, and for an exercise which, after returning to 
his home, would be more inclined to continue, 
when the notion of it should have been inculcated 
in him, 

Nevertheless, we do not limit the development 
which swimming should have to this means alone. 
Satisfactory results would be too slow in coming. 
Among the innovations of late years in the teach- 
ing of academic gymnastics, there is occasion to 
note, beside open air sports, swimming. In cer- 
tain localities pupils of the secondary schools are 
conducted weekly to the pool, where swimming 
lessons are given them. Results have not had the 
wait. In a very little while the majority of the 
scholars have learned to swim. The gymnastic 
societies have followed the impulsion, and a great 
number of them have introduced the art of swim- 
ming into their programme. 

Let us be permitted a slight digression in order 
to express the very lively regret that, in a number 
of riverain towns on our lakes, too little atten- 
tion is given to the construction of suitable bath- 
ing establishments. It is to be desired that in this 
domain they would imitate the towns of Lucerne, 
Zurich, Bale, Berne, Neuchatel, where, thanks to 
the excellence of the establishments for the use 
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of the public, swimming is infinitely more enjoyed 
and more developed. We permit ourselves very 
earnestly to draw attention to this point, and we 
should be happy if the influences of Messieurs 
the officials should be able rapidly to make itself 
felt in this domain. 

It is in the development of swimming among 
cur academic youth that there resides for our 
army the veritable means for drawing all the ad- 
vantages from such a sport. But for that it is 
necessary that this branch receive every desired 
extension, that it be generalized, that model estab- 
lishments be created. By instruction given in our 
normal schools, let the young regents be rendered 
capable of teaching it and popularizing it in our 
country districts, near their scholars, of causing 
it to be accepted, to be loved, by all, and every- 
where where that is possible. The difficulties are 
great, let us not deny it, but magnificent results 
would be the recompense of those who should de- 
vote themselves to this so interesting and so pa- 
triotic a task. It would be relatively easy to in- 
stal with little expense and to organize, in every 
town or village situated in proximity to a water- 
course, a suitable emplacement, permitting chil- 
dren to give themselves to the exercise of swim- 
ming under the surveillance of the schoolmaster. 
This organization would render signal service, as 
much from the point of view of hygiene and 
health as from that of preparation for military ser- 
vice. 

We have seen that, as a sport, swimming is of 
a veritable interest for the soldier. There would 
be equally, therefore, room for introducing it into 
the programme of the third degree of gymnastics, 
or of the gymnastics applied to young men from 
sixteen to twenty years as a preparation for mili- 
tary service. Beyond the advantage there would 
be of recruiting as soldiers the most possible of 
young citizens knowing how to swim, we should 
have the certitude that these recruits would have, 
through one exercise in any case, acquired or de- 
veloped the necessary physical aptitudes for mili- 
tary service. 

The Commandant Duponchel, of the soth regi- 
ment of French infantry, in his remarkable study 
upon “Physical Education in the Army,” greatly 
extols the teaching of swimming. Among other 
things he says: “In what a different fashion 
would be regarded in war the obstacle presented 
by a watercourse, if all men knew how to swim!” 
This judicious remark can be applied to all 
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armies. But in our country, so favored in rela- 
tion to the regime of the waters, the obligation for 
our soldiers to know how to swim is more imperi- 
ous than elsewhere, and we ought, by al] means, 
to strive to generalize and popularize the sport of 
swimming. 


4. MARCHING AND RUNNING. 


Marching is the principal exercise in view of 
war. It is among others the principal means of 
action of infantry. It is therefore one of the 
sports which we ought to practice the most and 
seek most to spread. 

The French General Bonnal has written: “Let 
the young men know how to march when they 
arrive in the corps, and we shall charge ourselves 
with quickly making soldiers of them.” 

Another French General, Chanzy, in 1883, at 
Nancy, expressed himself as follows in a dis- 
course to French gymnasts: “Make the youth 
men, we will make soldiers of them.” 

What is true for the French army is still more 

so for ours. It is not in the forty-seven days of 
a school for recruits that an infantry soldier can 
be taught to march, to be physically trained in a 
sufficient manner to permit him to support with 
valor the fatigues of a course of several kilo- 
. meters with arms and baggage. No, it is before 
his service that the young man ought to be trained 
and exercised. It is at school, then, in the years 
which immediately follow the sortie from school, 
that the future citizen should acquire the desired 
physical aptitudes, those which shall make of him 
a good marcher, indefatigable and hardened. Our 
army is not responsible for this training except to 
complete what the school has commenced, and to 
terminate the education of the man. 

If marching is in general the characteristic of 
the soldier, it is so quite particularly of the foot 
soldier. On it depend the valor and solidity of 
the infantry, that “queen of battles,” which is in a 
fight the principal corps of an organism whose 
other arms are the attentive and submissive aux- 
iliaries. “The infantry, it is the army,” as Gen- 
eral Morand has very forcibly said. If the infan- 
try is not in condition to march, to move with 
sufficient rapidity, it contributes in a larger meas- 
ure than the other arms to the loss of battles. 

It is therefore to marching, to running, that we 
have to devote the most attentive cares. Or, more 
exactly, we have as a duty to seek to perfect the 
physical education of our young boys at school, 
then out of school, up to the moment of their en- 
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trance into service. The taste for a thing easily 
becomes a habit, then a necessity. It will be thus 
of the taste for physical exercise which we shall 
have inculcated in our children. 

Since a number of years, marching and running 
make a part of the programme of our academic 
gymnastics and, above all, of the gymnastic so- 
cieties. Since more than fifteen years, the Federal 
Society of Gymnastics has introduced into its 
regulations contests in running. Here. are suc- 
cinctly the principal prescriptions: 

Art. 1st. (a) These contests are divided into 
courses of one day, of forty kilometers, or eight 
hours of march, and into half-day courses, of 
twenty-five kilometers, or five hours of march. 

(c) Active members alone are counted as par- 
ticipants. 

(f) Account is taken of differences of alti- 
tude; they will be compensated by an equitable 
augmentation of the number of kilometers accom- 
plished. 

Articles 2, 3 and 4 relate to the recompenses 
awarded to the sections which, during one year, 
shall have executed a certain number of these 
courses (twelve for a diploma of the first class, 
and eight for a diploma of the second class). At 
the time of the federal fete, the sections which, 
during the three consecutive years dividing the 
fetes, have merited three diplomas of the first 
class, receive a crown of olive, and those who 
have only diplomas of the second class a crown of 
oak. 

In this connection we ought to mention the ef- 
forts undertaken formerly by sub-sections of the 
federal society of officers to put in honor the ex- 
ercises of marching and to develop in their mem- 
bers their military instruction. 

These exercises, corresponding to tactical tasks, 
have they answered to what could be expected of 
them? In certain regards, yes, although objections 
may be raised. It can be even affirmed, the spor- 
tive side placed apart, that the end has scarcely 
been attained. The little frequency of these 
courses does not guarantee the obtaining of de- 
sirable physical advantages. The participants, 
apart from some rare exceptions, cannot avail 
themselves of sufficient rational training. They 
subject their body abruptly to a very great physi- 
cal effort, even during several consecutive hours. 
That risks being to them more injurious than 
useful, for it is recognized that corporal exercises 
done with an indiscreet intensity may have upon 
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the organism in general and more particularly 
upon the heart, a most dangerous influence. Cor- 
poral exercise gives magnificent results, but it 
must be practised with wisdom, according to the 
precepts of a careful training. Otherwise, the 
practice of any sport whatever goes contrary to its 
end. 

What would be necessary, therefore, is that the 
courses in question become the final examinations 
of a course of training regularly followed by the 
pupils, and over-scrupulously disposed as to their 
progression. These training exercises for march- 
ing, by the frequency of the lessons and their sci- 
entific side, organized as it would be possible to 
organize them, would then veritably answer their 
end. And the final courses would constitute the 
examinations or contests for obtaining the recom- 
penses or diplomas. Naturally, in the introduc- 
tion of a course of this kind, there would be 
occasion for bringing in the desired diverting note 
in order that the exercise of marching, which is 
by itself of rather a monotonous nature, may be 
done with pleasure, in train and gaited. In that 
way only, in our judgment, could these courses 
have a chance of success. But then what numer- 
ous advantages our officers and sub-officers, and, 
at the same time, our army quite entire, would 
draw from them. The officer being obliged in 
everything, everywhere, to serve as an example to 
the troop, the obligation to prepare his body for 
exercise is, for him, of the greatest. It must force 
him to neglect nothing for being some day capa- 
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ble of meriting the confidence which the country 
places in him. 

We have seen how great an influence marching 
and running, as a sport, could have upon the army 
in general, and more particularly upon ours. On 
all occasions severe criticisms have been formu- 
lated with reference to our Swiss infantry on the 
subject of its manceuvring qualities and its mo- 
bilty upon the terrain, criticisms in a measure 
well founded. We shall not be better able to 
avoid them than by the rational and constant 
practice of marching and running. 

We are of the opinion that by adopting for the 
gymnastic societies and for the societies of offi- 
cers the modifications we propose we shall work 
toward the attainment of the end desired. But 
we shall approximate it better still by giving to 
marching and running the preponderant place 
which belongs to them in the programme of pre- 
paratory military gymnastics. 

In some cantons where preparatory courses ex- 
ist it might be urgent to accord a greater im- 
portance to the exercises of marching and run- 
ning. That could be accomplished very easily if 
account should really be freely taken of the fact 
that certain exercises having an essentially mili- 
tary character, and which are to-day taught to 
young men, should not be taught except in the 
schools for recruits. It is there alone taught in 
a uniform fashion by men of the profession; that 
is, by our instructors, that these exercises shall 
be able to bear all their fruits. 











PROFITS OF THE POST EXCHANGE 


BY 


LIEUT. ODE C. NICHOLS 


Part II. 


DO not intend in continu- 
ing this subject to go 
into a sea of tiresome 
detail as to what any one 
in connection with a 


Post Exchange should 


or should not do, but 
merely to state what I 
know must be done in order to secure the 
largest possible dividend each month. 

In my previous article I asserted, but 
scarcely attempted to prove, so obvious is 
the truth of the statement, that the Post 
Exchange officer should be a man with a 
liking for the work, with energy which he 
is willing and ready to apply to it. I men- 
tioned the necessity of time to enable him 
to reach out after business, to keep his eye 
on every department of his Exchange, and 
to determine whether it is going “to the 
good” or “to the bad.” 

Assuming, then, that an Exchange has 
been established in a Post, and that the 
above described conditions exist, there are 
just three more steps necessary in order 
to make it pay a handsome dividend. They 
are— 





Find what the people want. 
Get it. 
Never be without it when it is called for. 


This done and the profit is sure. The 
size of the profit depends on how prompt- 





ly the wants of the patrons of the estab- 


lishment are ascertained and how soon 
thereafter the required things can be se- 
cured by them. 

Everybody knows that things can be 
bought cheaper if bought in large quanti- 


ties. Everybody knows that a successful 
business man looks for fractional dis- 
counts in his buying. A man with an eye 
to business will not be ashamed to take 
advantage of a discount of one-half of one 
per cent, if that happens to be the limit of 
possibility in any particular transaction. 

Why is this acknowledged feature of 
business ignored by the Post Exchange 
officer in the conduct of his industry? I 
have attempted myself in the past to bring 
into the management of my Exchange the 
use of recognized business principles, es- 
pecially in the matter of buying, and while 
it was referred to by the Post Exchange 
Council as being commendable and no 
doubt an assurance of dividend, yet it was 
discouraged as being “not customary.” 

I know my plan was not conventional. 
I knew it was not in use in Post Ex- 
changes. Breech loading rifles, smoke- 
less powder or wireless telegraphy were 
not then in use, but they have since demon- 
strated their practicability. It would only 
have seemed fair with a clear promise of 
good results that these innovations might 
have been given a trial. 
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The Post Exchange has had its most 
prolific branch pruned off in the abolition 
of the canteen. Therefore, the Exchange 
is not what it used to be, and company 
funds are not what they used to be, and 
the only means of bringing these funds to 
their old basis lies in increasing business 
and increasing the profits on other goods. 

We will assume that our Exchange is in 


a six company post, where the soldiers 
and other residents have more or less ac- 


cess to a town market. This latter, of 


course, puts the Exchange in the position 
of a competitor. Every one in the garri- 
son knows that he can get anything he 
desires in town, but there is always the 


doubt as to whether it is procurable at the 


Post Exchange. The obvious step is to 
apprise the garrison, by advertising, that 
the Exchange is equipped to fill their 
wants. 


In determining what to buy and keep in 
stock, I would recommend the selection 
of goods that are inquired for twice or 
oftener, and immediately take steps to 
secure them, and to create further demand 
for them by advertising. 

I asked the Post Exchange Council to 
approve an expenditure—not to exceed 
five dollars a month—for typewriting. 
This sum I spent in having made carbon 
copies of a list of articles not usually kept 
in stock, and posted these lists in the 
kitchen of every family. I replaced them 
every Saturday with new ones, containing 
in addition to the old list, new articles 
added to stock and the price at which they 
were obtainable. I bought for cash and 
entertained no fear of being undersold by 
the town market, having no rent, taxes 
or license to pay. These lists brought the 
desired results, and yet I noticed particu- 
larly among the families of officers of the 
garrison that they would, when in town, 
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buy articles which I carried in stock, and 
would pay from 15 to 50 per cent more for 
them than I asked. This seemed to point 
out that it was more convenient to buy in 
town and not a matter of dollars and 
cents. It would seem that any army per- 
son would much prefer to secure the 
things he might need from the Exchange, 
and allow the organizations of the Post 


to reap the benefit from his purchases, 
rather than to procure things elsewhere at 


a higher price, provided it does not incon- 
venience him to do so. I decided to over- 
come the matter of inconvenience, by se- 
curing an outside man, whose duty it was 
to go from house to house, at appointed 
times, to exhibit a line of articles from 
which every family in the garrison would 
be likely to make some purchase. These 
goods consisted of oranges, lemons, 
stuffed figs, high grade candies, fresh cel- 
ery, stuffed olives, the very best of writing 
materials, choice cigarettes, etc. My out- 
side man also carried catalogues of every 
important mail-order establishment, and 
would take an order for anything from a 
sample that a two-cent stamp would bring 
to an article that would have to come in a 
freight car. Upon his return to the Ex- 
change he would pack up such goods as 
were ordered from our own stock and de- 
liver them always at the agreed time. The 
mail-orders were sent out in the name of 
the Exchange, and the goods were 
promptly delivered upon their arrival at 
the Post. 

This is one way of securing dividends. 
It teaches every one to depend on the 
Exchange more and more as time goes on 
and to regard it as an institution that is 
worthy of their patronage and good will, 
because it meets their modest require- 
ments and does it for less money than the 
town market. 
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It is needles to discuss the subject cf 
help to any considerable length, because if 
the proper sort of an officer is at the head 
of the Exchange he will in time surround 
himself with such help as will be satisfac- 
tory in every detail. It might be sug- 
gested, however, that where it is at all 
practicable, civilians should be employed 
and the amount of their pay determined by 
their share in producing results. 

A soldier detailed as steward or assist- 
ant receives a fixed compensation, and he 
gets it and knows he will get it whether 
he earns it or not. He will sometimes 
strive only to keep himself in favor with 
the Exchange officer rather than devote 
his energies toward increasing the earn- 
ing capacity of the Exchange. 

Disappoint your patrons once or twice, 
and after a while when they may chance 
to want something that you may have 
they are very apt to say, “Well, the Ex- 
change didn’t have so and so the other 
day, and, of course, it won’t have this or 
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that to-day.” Never disappoint your 
trade, and a customer is apt to say, when 
in need of some particular thing, “Well, the 
Exchange had so and so the other day 
when I wanted it, and it will probably have 
this or that to-day.” The chances are 
that they will give you the chance at least 
to make the sale. 

This little sketch, then, sums up like 
this: Have what the people want and have 
it when they want it. Have the very best 
in the market and keep your prices equal 
to those in the local market, and make it 
convenient by delivering to your custom- 
ers and keeping them posted on your 
stock. Keep your billiard tables and 
lunch rooms in repair. Keep your library 
section supplied with a few good papers, 
books and magazines. Keep the place 
clean and orderly. Keep help that is hon- 
est. Keep the place alive. 

Your bank account will tell the rest of 
the story. 
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published at the earliest date possible. 


McKAY-VANDERGRIFT 


At Riverside, Ill., Feb. 27, 1906, Lieutenant 
Douglas I. McKay, U. S. A., and Miss Henrietta 
Virginia Vandergrift. 


MIGDALSKI-CROWLEY 


At Fort Leavenworth, Kan., Feb. 27, 1906, 
Lieutenant F. Migdalski, and Miss Florence 
Crowley. 


WILCOX-ROBERTS 


At Denver, Colo., Feb. 27, 1906, Charles Mc- 
Allister Wilcox and Miss Marie de Passa Roberts. 


MINUS-FENN 


At Leavenworth, Kan., March 10, 1906, Lieuten- 
ant Josiah Charles Minus and Miss Josephine 
Medbury Angell Fenn. 


DREW-LANE 


At Flushing, L. I., March 17, 1906, Charles D. 
Drew and Miss Helen B, Lane. 


WASHBURN-PAULDING 


At Washington, D. C., March 7, 1906, Mr. 
Arthur McA. Washburn and Miss Kate Lynch 
Paulding. 


Announcements intended for this Department are invited from our friends in the service and will be 





COOKE-KARPE 


At Riverside, Cal., March 6, 1906, Lieutenant- 
Colonel George F. Cooke, of the 22d U. S. In- 
fantry, and Mrs. Blanche Karpe. 


WALKER-DODGE 


At Washington, D. C., Feb. 26, 1906, Ensign 
Hugh McL. Walker, U. S. N., and Miss Elizabeth 
Dodge. 


McDONALD-RANDOLPH 


At Baldwyn, Miss., March 6, 1906, Mr. Walter 
McDonald and Miss Valcour Randolph. 


REYNOLDS-CHILDS 


At Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 21, 1906, Major 
Frederick Pratt Reynolds, U. S. A., and Miss 
Hortense Childs. 


WADE-FABREGOU 


At Hackettstown, N. J., Feb. 22, 1906, Ensign 
Charles T. Wade, U. S. N., and Miss Edith 
Fabregou. 


WILLIAMS-FRENCH 


At Washington, D. C., March 12, 1906, Assis- 
tant Naval Constructor Henry Williams, U. S. N., 
and Mrs. Maud S., French. 





A FORGOTTEN JOHN RUSSELL. Being 
Letters of a Man of Business. 1724-1751. 
Arranged by Mary Eyre Matcham, London. 
Edward Arnold, New York. Longmans, 
Green & Co. $3.50. 


This forgotten John Russell was Clerk of the 
Cheque and doer of odd jobs for great men in the 
reign of George II. He received many letters 
from persons of more or less importance in the 
kingdom, and had, especially, immense corre- 
spondence with naval officers of his then Britannic 
Majesty. The present collection, printed from pa- 
pers laid away by Russell—who was a methodi- 
cal person as of right—provides therefore a 
series of footnotes to eighteenth century Eng- 
lish history in general and eighteenth century 
English naval history in particular, a series 
which is, in the total, of no small interest— 
especially to such as cherish a fancy to read 
about things more curious and characteristic 
than intrinsically important. Among those who 
write to Russell is Admiral Byng, whose unfor- 
tunate end is, perhaps, the most conspicuous 
naval event of a time whose sea battles (rather 
dissipated and indecisive anyhow) have been 
cast into the shade by the glorious age of Nel- 
son following. Not that British seamen were 
less active or brave than usual, or that there 
was lacx of Frenchmen and Spaniards to fight. 
In point of fact, Russell’s son Jack was purser 
on Byng’s ship, Other letters include the re- 
ports of many*sea fights and chases, and a 
first hand account of Admiral Vernon’s expe- 
dition to the West Indies, connected in the 
American mind chiefly with the naming of a cer- 
tain historic country house on the banks of the 
Potomac 

Much curious matter relates to Charles, Duke 
of Richmond (uncanonical descendant of the 
Merry Monarch), who was Russell’s chief patron 
and familiar friend. Many of the Duke's letters 
are printed, and queer revelations they make of 
political and domestic conditions. Russell, whose 
origin is not too definitely ascertained, was at 
various times Consul General at Tetuan (where 
his adventures with the Emperor of Morocco 
make lively reading); Consul General at Lisbon 
and Minister Resident to the court of Portugal 


“manhood, in sunny lands afar. 


The list of his correspondents must extend over a 
great part of the Naval Register—from the Ad- 
miral of ‘the fleet to the lieutenants—of the sec- 
ond quarter of the century in which he lived. You 
gather that these sea dogs thought very highly of 
friend Russell. The Duke of Richmond, by the 
way, addresses him always as “Dear Bumbo.” 


THE PURPLE LAND: Being the Narrative of 
One Richard Lamb’s Adventures in the Ban- 
da Oriental, in South America, as Told by 
Himself. By W. H. Hudson. New York. 
E. P. Dutton. 


A most engaging philanderer, this Richard 
Lamb, a vagabond in the purple La Plata country, 
where romance and revolution still flaunt it 
gaily, men are brave and glorious and women 
exceedingly lovely. The book was written and 
published in England twenty years ago, and then, 
somehow, forgotten, but it comes to you now like 
a breeze from the Arcadia you dreamed of when 
you lay upon the grass in springtime and imag- 
ined brave adventures for the days of your young 
If you would be 
convinced, listen’ to the names of the maids our 
Richard loved—those child women of the South, 
dark Paquita, fair Margarita, sweet Monica, di- 
vinely pale, with midnight hair, standing barefoot 
and shy, crimson lilies in her hands; and proud, 
high born Dolores, dwelling in her wide, cool 
house, a very paradise for a wounded man. What 
wonder that for a kiss from her lips our English 
Richard turned Latin revolutionist himself? Not 
to speak of good Candelaria, who was wife to 
John Carrickfergus, an expatriated Scot, refugee 
from overcleanness and dour piety; and Deme- 
tria, a damsel in distress; and Cleta, a saucy 
minx. So much for love. Add to these amor- 
ous matters rude adventures also, encounters 
by night, magnificent lies swapped over camp 
fires, quaint conceits, old philosophies, brawls 
and rude jests, stories of ghosts and snakes, 
and sharp, cold work with pistols and knives. 
In short, it is a book fit to have with you by 
your fire or in your hammock when human 
company fails you, and work is cast aside, when 
you are tuned for moods and dreams, idle and 
unprofitable, but none the less delightful. 
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ENRI LAVEDAN’S 
French “The 
Duel” as Englished by 
Louis N. 


presented 


play of 

Parker and 
by one of 
Charles Frohman’s com- 
the 
Theatre is more interest- 


panies at Hudson 
ing than satisfying. A condition not quite 
unusual. The theme, daringly enough 
developed, is conceived superficially as a 
God 
God is represented by a young 


struggle between and man for a 
woman. 
priest; the man, a physician and a mate- 
rialist, represents himself. The woman, of 
course, has a husband, but he is worth- 
less, and dying besides. He does not ap- 
pear personally in the action. As a matter 
of fact (according to the remark of a rude 
person overheard in the stalls one night) 
the woman has the cards stacked from the 
Nature the 


have attended to the stacking. 


beginning. and playwright 
However, 
the woman (except subconsciously) does 
not know that. Neither does the priest 
nor the lover, who happen to be brothers. 
So the the 


whether between the two men or 


struggle is not less fierce, 
in the 
woman’s divided mind. The affair itself is 
perfectly human, and the play is fairly in- 
terpretive of that humanity except for the 
strain imposed by certain limitations of the 
expository drama—the limitations which 
give you conversation when everything in 
the 


Otis Skinner, as Abbé Daniel, the priest, 


living situation shrieks for action. 


gets out of his native element— 


hardly 
which is not the Abbé’s element—of high- 
flown melodrama. Guy Standing, as Doc- 
tor Morey, the lover, is at times imposingly 
direct and masculine, but his emotional 
range is narrow, and where his lines run to 


much talk they rather get away with him. 


He was but recently, we remember, with 
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Miss Ellis Jeffreys, doing heavy virtue in 
polite comedy. Fay Davis—taken away 
from her part of Ann Whitefield with Rob- 
ert Lorraine in Bernard Shaw’s “Man and 
Superman” expressly. for this venture—is 
the Duchess de Chailles, the woman. Miss 
Davis is, as always, convincingly feminine. 
The Duchess loves to agonize—to scourge 
herself into tragedy over sins prospective 
merely. And Miss Davis agonizes lavish- 
lv—perhaps too lavishly. However, a 
woman passionately given over to self pity 
is not to be measured by critical standards. 
The scenes she makes in real life are hardly 
adjusted to the canons of art. Therefore 
one needn’t blame Miss Davis if she pains 
more than she charms. Incidentally she 
wears some beautiful gowns. 

The best played part in the piece is cer- 
tainly that of Eben Plympton as the mis- 
sionary Bishop of Pi-Tchi-King. The des- 
ignation is not intended to have a musical 
comedy suggestion. The Bishop has, in- 
deed, served among the heathen, but he is 
a wise old cleric, mellowed by much ex- 
perience of life, and alone of all the parties 
to the present affair he understands that 
the cards are stacked. He is the repre- 
sentative of M. Lavedan’s higher but not 
quite unworldly sanity, as Dr. Morey rep- 
Abbé the 


aesthetic passion of religious zeal, and th: 


resents material man, Daniel 
Duchess, woman as she often is when she 
thinks life hasn’t given her a square deal. 
The play, in spite of all possible qualifica- 


tions, is well worth seeing. 


Where Fritzi Beats the Drum 
At the Theatre that 
saucy deserter from grand opera, Fritzi 


Knickerbocker 


Scheff, continues to inspire the liveliest 
enthusiasm by beating a drum. Such is 
her right—holding as she does a card of 
membership in the musicians’ union. Miss 


\ 




















sateen 
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Scheff (to give her the title she has worn 
since she turned her attention to that stage 
where music must have a beauty accom- 
paniment) puts on a glittering frock, 
daringly cut away above and below, with 
stockings of gossamer transparency and 
coquettish high heeled shoes, slings the 
drum over her white shoulders, grasps the 
sticks, tosses her plumed head and prances 
on after that piquantly impudent fashion 
which is her own. A chorus of male per- 
sons in fine French uniforms of blue and 
red make a shifting background, the white 
arms flash and the drum speaks—in a man- 
ner of eloquence comparable to that of 
Napoleon’s old drummer whose glorious 
drumming at Dtisseldorf taught the boy 
Heine the French tongue—and love and 
hero worship. What Fritzi’s drum teaches 
one may not precisely say—unless it is that 
there be drummers and drummers—but it 
is an eye gladdening, heart quickening 
spectacle, not without delight for the ear. 
The piece, by the way, is not primarily 
military, but millinery. Fritzi (under the 
disguise of Fifi) is a girl of Paris who sells 
hats to American millionaires and others 
a very good girl, too, and very much and 
virtuously in love with a noble tenor 
young officer, who returns her sentiment, 
but has stern kinsfolk. Mr. Henry Blos- 
som, of “Yankee Consul” fame, author of 
the book (which is but so so) calls it “Mlle. 
Modiste,” and Victor Herbert is respon- 
sible for the score. The most effective 
musical features are three—first, the drum 
song; second, a male chorus of sly dining 
room servants; third, a solo of obstinate 
self-indulgence, “I Want What I Want 
When I Want It,” sung by a gouty old 
nobleman to the accompaniment of great, 
rattling blows of his fist upon the dining 
table. Miss Scheff (now in a gorgeous 


street gown) kneels daintily down and 


AND 
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lifts the old fellow’s gouty foot, oh! so 
tenderly and delicately, upon its proper 
stool. There are some creditable minor 
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FRITZI SCHEFF AND HER DRUM 
parts, particularly that of a tall American 
millionaire (Claude Gillingwater) and the 
gouty one (William Pruette), but alto- 
gether “Mlle. Modiste” is mostly Fritzi. 
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The best that can be said of the piece is 
that it furnishes a setting for the jewel. 


A Very Little Girl 
Pretty little Miss Marguerite Clark 
lends to “Happyland” (which has returned 
to New York and borrowed the stage of 


the Casino for its kingdom) a morning dew 
breath of sweet innocence which does not 
rightly belong to a Broadway musical 
show. There is, to be sure, nothing inno- 
cent about the other dwellers in Happy- 
land, where huge De Wolf Hopper holds 
royal state as King Ecstaticus of Elysia 
and wears a Greekish costume modified by 
a purple dress coat with monstrous exag- 
gerated tails. Little Miss Clark herself 
sings a rather naughty song, but while she 
sings it and dances to it, she is, if possible, 
more sweetly innocent than ever—face, 
figure, voice, ineffably childlike, dainty, 
flower-fragile. And her miniature charms 
‘are artfully enhanced by the company she 
kee, 3. Lofty King Ecstaticus is attended 
by a company of tall, statuesque Amazons 
in more or less classical garb, two of the 
most splendid of whom he assigns to his 
daughter Sylvia as keepers. For the story 
is that the Princess Sylvia (having been 
reared in delightful ignorance in a rose 
garden) has climbed the wall and essayed 
flight with an enterprising neighbor prince- 
ling. She is caught upon this adventure 
disguised as a boy, and in that character 
Miss Clark, wearing charmingly if shrink- 
ingly the only tights permitted to a lady 
in the piece, is roughly hustled on the stage 
by the King’s officers. Mr. Hopper has 
some progressively risky songs to sing, of 
course, and some funny lines to say, his 
chief aider and abetter in this article being 
William Danforth, disguised as Altimus, 
King of Altruria, a brother monarch. 
Also there is music by Reginald de Koven, 
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and glitter and parade of mock war, not to 


speak of some horseplay. Frederic Ranken 
wrote the book. The particulars in which 
“Happyland” differs from other musical 
stagelands are chiefly two—the presence 
of Miss Clark and the absence in the ladies 
of the chorus of visible legs. The show 
women’s costumes are flowing Greek 
robes, not ineffective, and the scenery runs 


to halls, lofty columns and forest glades. 


The Dramatization of Ida M. 


“The Lion and the Mouse,” which, they 
say, Chicago has been taking twice daily 
during the Lenten season at the hands of 


a second company, continues after all these 


months to please New York playgoers 
The motive of it is the multi-mill- 
ionaire mighty, the master financier, who 


holds senators and legislatures, nay the 


also. 


Supreme Court, in the hollow of his hand; 
who proceeds inexorably about his great 
affairs, calmly crushing all human obsta- 
cles, despising (in business matters) mere 
moralities, and verily believing in that 
higher law of great commercial undertak- 
ings lately mentioned cursim by Judge 
Andrew Hamilton of Paris and Albany. 
This plutocrat is the lion in Mr, Charles 
Klein’s play (which had its opening long 
ago at the Lyceum Theatre), and the 
pretty young woman—who 
The story shows how Miss Shirley 
Rossmore saved her father’s good name 
(which the plutocrat was bent on smirch- 


mouse aS a 


else? 


ing as a matter purely of business expedi- 
ency), and how she won the plutocrat’s 
nice son for a husband. Shirley worked 
deviously, of course. Having, under a 
name not her own, achieved fame by Tar- 
bellizing the plutocrat in a book, and hav- 
ing (still in disguise) been given by the 
simple minded great man command of his 


most private papers and the task of writing 
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his life exactly as it was, she caused the 


nice son, who already loved her, to rob his 
old father of certain apposite documents. 
Thus, and _ by 
other means utter- 
ly womanly, she 
won out, as the 
playwright shows. 
Mr. Klein man- 
ages, in the show- 
ing process, a 
number of dra- 
matic scenes, 
some of which are 
true enough to life 
to prove close ob- 
servation and in- 
genious selection 
of effective sur- 
face details. Much 
back of these de- 
tails he does not 
go. So that a rea- 
soned general 
conception is lack- 
ing and the play 
as a whole is 
rather cheap and 
decidedly crude. 
In the New 


York production the one piece of real char- 
acterization—the part of J. B. Ryder, the 
plutocrat—is played by Edmund Breese, who 
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Yer as’s comedy of 
“The Other 
MISS MARGUERITE OLARK Girl.” 
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gives it much distinctness and vitality. At 
times as you watch him puffing short, sharp 
puffs on a long cigar, you quite believe in 

the plutocrat. 


Grace Elliston, 




























once Mr. Mans- 
field’s leading 
woman, gives 


Shirley Rossmore 
not a little of the 
quality and charm 
of the modern girl 
who does new 
be- 
lieves in old ones, 
and Richard Ben- 
nett does every- 
thing for the 
young man in the 


These hon- 


things and 


case. 
est boyish parts 
are Mr. Bennett’s 
specialty. You 
may remember 
him as the admir- 
able reporter in 
Augustus Thom- 


It was said when that piece was new, 
that Mr. Bennett’s was the first successful 
attempt to “stage” a newspaper man. 


SOCIAL NOTES OF THE SERVICE 


Communications desired for publication in this department are invited from our readers in every 


branch of the service. 


All contributions must be signed by the sender as a guarantee of good faith but 


no comtributor’s name will be published without permission. 


Governor's Island, N. Y. 


On Friday, March 9, Major General Grant, ac- 
companied by his staff, paid an official call on the 
Chinese Commission at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
This commission consists of his Imperial High- 
ness, Tsai Tse, Duke of the First Order, and first 
cousin of his Imperial Majesty, and his Excel- 
lency Shang-Heng, formerly Acting Governor of 
the Province of Shantung. General Grant 
accompanied by the following members of his 
staff: Colonel Havard, Colonel Osgood, Colonel 
Pullman, Colonel Heistand, Colonel Carbaugh 
and Captain Johnston. 

The following day the visit was returned, and 


was 


the visitors were tendered a reception on Gov- 
ernor’s Island. 
Miss 


Stewart, commanding the 


daughter of Colonel 
Artillery District of 
Portland, was a visitor at Colonel Pullman’s last 
month, as was also Miss Lucy Brown, of Port 
Chester, N. Y. 

The Fifth Artillery 


is stationed here temporarily, awaiting the ar- 


Florence Stewart, 


3and, from Fort Hamilton, 


rival of the 12th Regiment from the Philippines. 


Lieutenant E, E. Farnsworth, who has been on 
temporary leave as assistant to Major Weaver, 
has returned to Fort Hamilton. 

Captain W. T. Johnston, who has been acting 
as assistant to the Military Secretary, has been 
appointed aide-de-camp by Major General F. D. 
Grant. 

Since the arrival of the Fifth Artillery Band, 
the weekly hops have been resumed at the Offi- 
cers’ Club. 

Miss Pullman spent a week in Port Chester last 
month as the guest of Miss Lucy Brown. 

Miss Greble was in Boston for a brief stay. On 
the occasion of the recent fencing meet in New 
York, Cadet -Greble, member of the 
squad, together with some of the other members 
of the squad, paid a visit to his home on the 
island. 

Mr. Beverly C. Dunn has been appointed as an 
alternate to the United States Naval Academy. 

Twenty-six enlisted men reported on March 1 
for examination to determine their fitness for 
promotion to the rank of second lieutenant. The 
examinations are nearly completed, and the re- 
sult will be announced in a little while. 
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Captain and Mrs, O’Hern were guests of Major 
and Mrs. Gale last month. Major G. H. G. Gale 
is on a tour of inspection in Porto Rico. 

On Friday, March 10, Mrs. Grant entertained 
tie new officers of the 5th Regiment at luncheon. 

Captain Girard Sturtevant, 5th Infantry, is on 
duty with the rst Battalion of the 5th Regiment, 
stationed here. 

Mrs. Ford, wife of Captain Stanley Ford, sth 
Infantry, is convalescent from her recent attack 
of scarlet fever. 

Norfolk, Va. 

In honor of the visiting ships in port the U. 
S. S. Charleston, Olympia and Don Juan de Aus- 
tria, Mrs. Holt W. Page, Miss Edith Tunis and 
Miss Fannie Grandy have arranged a very beau- 
tiful german at the Masonic Temple. The hall 
will be elaborately decorated for the occasion by 
evergreens, and the 
Masonic Temple been rendered more attractive 
than it this The dining 
room will also be beautifully decorated and a 
fine repast has been arranged for the guests. 

The announcement of the engagement 
of Miss Johanne Reaves, daughter of Lieutenant 
Mrs. I. H. K. Reaves, U. S. 


embankments of never has 


will be on occasion. 


recent 


Commander and 


Navy, and Dr. Duffee, of New York, is of much 


interest in Norfolk, as the bride-elect once re- 
sided here. 

An attractive luncheon will be given by Mrs. 
John Nichols at her honie, on the 
honor of Mrs. Wadhams, wife of Captain Wad- 
hams, who is in command at the Navy Yard in 
Norfolk, on Tuesday evening. Among the in- 
vited guests will be Mrs. F. S. Royster, Mrs. 
Robert E. De Jarnett and Mrs. Frank Whiting, 
of Philadelphia. Most preparations 


have been made for this occasion, as Mrs. Wad- 


Soissevaine, in 


elaborate 


hams is a very popular lady in the Navy Yard. 

Lieutenant Commander Hutchison will enter- 
tain several friends at bridge whist on Saturday 
evening on board the U. S. R. S. Franklin. 
Among those who have been invited are Naval 
Constructor and Mrs. Lawrence S. Adams, Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Henry Madison, Lieutenant Com- 
mander and Mrs. Victor Blue, Captain and Mes. 
A. C. Dillingham and Dr. J. H. Holloway. 

An attractive tea was given on Saturday after- 
noon on board U. S. S. Olympia by the Ward 
Room officers to numerous lady friends. 

Lieutenant Jewell, U. S. Navy, will give a the- 
atre party on Thursday evening at the Academy 
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to witness the “Prince of Pilsen,” and will en- 
tertain his guests at supper at the Monticello Ho- 
tel at the close of the theatre. 

Admiral and Mrs. Pernal F. Harrington gave 
a delightful dinner at their home in the Navy 
Yard Tuesday evening. Among present 
were Miss Elizabeth Martin, Miss Emily Vaughan, 
Ethel Captain 
Wallace, Paymaster Harris and Dr. Tolfrey. 


those 


Misses and Helen Harrington, 
Paymaster Harris gave a most enjoyable even- 
the U. S. S. Charleston. Covers 
were laid for eight, and his guests were Mr. and 
Mrs. J. A. Groner, Mrs. Livingston Grover, of 
New York; Miss Bertha Scott, Miss Lizzie Free- 
man, Paymaster Connell and Lieutenant Reid. 

S. Navy, gave an attract- 
ive dinner Tuesday evening on board the U. S. S. 
Olympia. The table was beautifully decorated, 


ing on board 


Lieutenant Jewell, U. 


and at the place of each young lady was a large 
bunch of violets. 

Miss Ruth 
in Brooklyn after a visit to the Misses Persons 
at the Naval 
the past three weeks. 


Gibson has returned to her home 


Hospital, where she has been for 


Captain and Mrs, Dennis Mahan have returned 
from a trip to Washington. 

Lieutenant Littlefield, U. S. Navy, will enter- 
tain Mr. and Mrs. Leonard and Mrs. Frank B. 
March at breakfast next Sunday on board the 
U. S. S. Olympia. 

The 
Yard 


Tuesday evening in honor of the officers of the 


the Navy 
a dance on 


Commandant and officers of 


will entertain their friends at 


visiting ships now in port. 
On March 14th Naval and Mrs. 
Lawrence S: Adams entertained at bridge whist 


Constructor 
at their home at the Navy Yard. Among the 
guests were Captain and Mrs, A. C. Dillingham, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Victor Blue and Paymaster 
Jewel. 

Mrs. Victor Blue entertain at luncheon 
on Wednesday morning at her home on York 
Street in honor of her sister, Mrs. Charles Perry, 
of Jacksonville.’ 

De. F. Cy Gooke, U, S. 
afternoon for Annapolis. 

On Wednesday Naval Constructor 
Spilman will entertain at dinner at the Chamber- 
lain Hotel Mrs. Robert Stocker, Miss Spilman, 
Miss Saunders, Miss Milligan, Miss E. W. Henry, 
Mr. Joseph Young and Paymaster F, T. Watrous. 


will 


Navy, left Wednesday 


evening 
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Mrs. L. B. Hutchison, mother of Lieutenant 
Commander Hutchison, has returned to her home 
at Webster Groves, Mo., after having visited her 
son on board the Richmond for the past three 
months. 

Chaplain and Mrs. H. W. Jones, of the U. S. 
R. S. Franklin, celebrated the fourteenth anni- 
versary of their wedding day on the 24th of this 
month. Among those present were Miss A. L. 
Jones and Miss F. R. Dassett, who joined them 
at dinner, during the serving of which the mag- 
nificent band of the Franklin of twenty-four 
pieces appeared in the reception room entirely 
unexpected and rendered various selections in 
honor of the occasion. A most enjoyable evening 
was spent by all present. 


Fort Monroe, Va. 

The Lenten quiet of the past month at Old 
Point Comfort has been in marked contrast to the 
gaiety of the Winter season, although both hotels 
are crowded, and bridge, like Tennyson’s brook, 
goes on forever. A great deal of interest is 
centred about the class in bridge conducted by 
Miss Hunter at the Chamberlin, and devotees of 
the game seem to be gathering strength and skill 
for the Spring season. 


The Friday evening orchestra concerts in the 
Administration Building continue as usual, while 
on Friday afternoons the ladies of the garrison 
have been meeting with Mrs. Walkley, wife of 


Chaplain Walkley, for the purpose of making 
useful and much needed articles of clothing for 
patients at the Dixie Hospital, in Hampton, Va. 

Mrs. Howard S. Miller is visiting friends and 
relatives in Troy and Providence. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Halsey Dunwoody and 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Mark L. Ireland returned 
March 11 from New York, where Lieutenants 
Dunwoody and Ireland took the examination for 
detail in the Ordnance Department. 

Captain Harry F. Jackson, artillery engineer at 
Fort Monroe since September, 1905, has been 
ordered to Washington, D. C. 

Old friends of Major and Mrs. Frederick S. 
Strong are glad to welcome them back to Mon- 
roe, where Major Strong served as Captain some 
years ago. 

Officers here to prepare for examination for 
promotion are Captain Edward R. Millar and 
Captain Thomas Ridgway. 

Additions to the garrison are Captain James 
B. Mitchell, Captain Robert E. Wyllie, Captain 
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Richard H. McMaster and Captain Albert G. 
Jenkins, who are here to complete their course 
in the Artillery School. 

The occupation of the new quarters lately 
turned over to staff officers and instructors in 
the Artillery School simplifies the quarter ques- 
tion at Monroe to a great extent, but there are 
still families living in the casemates, which, in 
spite of historical are not ideal 
dwelling places. 

Miss Mary Ware, eldest daughter of Civil 
Engineer James Ware, died at her home here 
March 12, of pneumonia, after two weeks’ illness. 
Services were held in the Post Chapel March 14, 
presided over by Chaplain Walkley. Miss Ware 
has two brothers in the service, one an officer 
in the Navy, the other in the Army. The regi- 
ment of the latter is in the Philippines. 

Captain Stopford, Lieutenant Frohwitter and 
Lieutenant Dunwoody have been appointed as a 
board of officers to make necessary surveys and 
compilation of data on base lines, datum points 
and position finding service in general for the 
post record book, required by Artillery Memo- 


randum No. 1 of 1906. 
Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 


Colonel and Mrs. Grimes and Captain Stone 
returned on Sunday, February 25, from their trip 
on the Transport Sumner with the San Juan 
Battlefield Commission. 

Miss Edith Harmon has returned from West 
Point, where she was the guest of Mrs. William 
P. Ennis for the Hundredth Night Play and a 
cadet hop. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Robert S. Welsh left Fri- 
day, February 23, on their way to Manila. 

Lieutenant Frank B. Edwards, C. A., is acting 
as instructor at the Gunnery School of the 13th 
Regiment, National Guard of New York. 

A farewell concert was given by the band in 
the post assembly room Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 27, as the band left on the 29th for Gov- 
ernor’s Island, to be away about three months, un- 
til relieved by the 12th Infantry Band from the 
Philippines. 

On Friday, March 2, Mrs. Grimes gave a de- 
lightful and informal tea, to meet all the ladies of 
the garrison and plan for a ladies’ card club. 
The ladies present were Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Horn, 
Mrs. Andruss, Mrs. Edwards, Mrs. Brewster, 
Mrs. Roberts, Mrs. Hinkle and the Misses Har- 


associations, 
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mon. A bridge club was organized, to meet once, 
on the second Friday, in each month. 

The members of the Army Relief Society of 
Fort Hamilton are planning to give entertain- 
ments in the near future for the benefit of the 
society. 

Miss Virginia Roberts, daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. W. Roberts, has been very ill, but is well 
again. 

Mrs. Francis M. Hinkle, wife of Lieutenant 
Francis M. Hinkle, has been critically ill upon 
the occasion of the birth of a daughter, Winifred 
Cecelia, Wednesday, March 7. Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Hinkle have the sympathy of the garrison 
upon the death of their baby a few hours after 
birth, 

The meeting of the card club at Mrs. Brew- 
ster’s, scheduled for March 10, was postponed on 
account of the illness of Mrs. Hinkle. 


Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 


Mrs. Lawton has left the post to join her hus- 
band at Fort Riley, where he is taking the course 
for cooks and bakers. 

Captain and Mrs. Gordon have returned from 
New Orleans, where they spent a month, 

Captain and Mrs. Normoyle visited with friends 
in Chicago in March. 

The National Hotel was the scene of the first 
regimental dinner of the 18th Infantry. Captain 
George W. Martin acted as toast master and the 
following officers spoke: Colonel Charles B. Hall, 
Majors Howell and Young, Captains Arrasmith, 
Martin, Gordon, Lewis, McFarland, Murray, 
Butts, Clark, Hunt, Folwell, Sheldon, Conger and 
Branes, Chaplain Axton, Lieutenants Jordon, 
Pendelton, Watts, Morrow, Bessell, Gunster, 
Caldwell, Bussche and Patterson. Music and 
singing by a glee club were nice features of the 
evening. The most important battles in the his- 
tory of the regiment were discussed by former 
officers during the evening. 

Miss Paulding has returned from a visit with 
friends in Montreal. 

Captain F. H. Lawton, post commissary, has 
gone to Fort Riley to take the course of in- 
struction in the school for cooks and bakers at 
that post. It has been intimated that a similar 
school will be established at this post. 

Miss Jameson, of Baltimore, who has been the 
guest of Lieutenant and Mrs. Gunster for quite 
some time, has left for her home. 
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Lieutenant Wood, 14th Infantry, has arrived 
and taken up his duties as an officer of the guard 
at the military prison. 

Dr, Horace Bloomberg has arrived at the post 
from the Philippines, and will remain on duty 
here. 

Lieutenant George E. Kumpe has arrived at 
the post and been assigned to duty with the signal 
company. 

Captain W. H. Gordon has returned to the 
post after a short absence. 

Lieutenant Cox, oth Cavalry, from Jefferson 
Barracks, recently arrived in the post with sev- 
eral recruits for the engineer and field artillery 
companies. 

A bowling contest was held among the officers 
recently, and Lieutenant Kutz the three 
highest scores. 

A general court martial composed of ten offi- 
cers, with Major J. B. Erwin president and Lieu- 
tenant Edward Calvert judge-advocate, has been 
in session during the past month, trying military 
offenders. 

Lieutenant A. J. Davis, 9th Cavalry, has re- 
turned from his leave of absence. 

A carload of mules arrived recently from 
Fort Reno, O. T., and have been turned over 
to the prison authorities for work on the roads. 

Captain J. M. Arrasmith has been relieved as 
police officer and Lieutenant Harris Pendleton 
appointed in his stead. 

Lieutenant W. E. Gunster has been placed in 
charge of recruits. 

Lieutenant Jordon has been detailed as a mem- 
ber of the general court in session here, vice Lieu- 
tenant Douglas Potts relieved. 

Captain Gordon has been entertaining Mr. James 
Hughes, of Delaware. 

Lieutenant Coleman, who was thrown from 
his horse in February and has been on sick report 
for quite some time, is recovering. 

Lieutenant J. C. Brady, 4th Infantry, brought 
a party of recruits from Columbus Barracks in 
February. They were all assigned to the 18th 
Infantry. The regiment now is filled up to its 
war footing. 

Major J. B. Erwin went to St. Marys, Kans., to 
act as a judge in field sport held there. 

Captain and Mrs. M. F. Davis have as their 
guests Mrs. E. P. Hall and daughter Madge, of 
Chicago. 

Second Lieutenant ‘W. L. McCleary, 7th In- 
fantry, has been transferred to the 18th Infantry 


made 
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and has arrived at the post. Second Lieutenant 
F, J. Osterman, 18th Infantry, transferred with 
him, has gone to join the 7th Infantry. 

Captain J. M. Arrasmith left the post March 
3 for a two months’ leave of absence. 

The student officers in the garrison school 
have been examined in military law. 

Captain J. P. McDonald has arrived at the post 
and assumed his duties as quartermaster of the 
prison, thus relieving Lieutenant Jordan, who has 
been assigned to duty as prison commissary. 

Chaplain P. H. Silver has reported for duty as 
prison chaplain. 

Mrs. Edwin Vaughn, sister of 
has left the post for Shelbyville, Ky. 

Captains Mott and Lasiter, the 
Field Artillery Board, have been visitors in the 
They inspected the method of field signal 
service communications as taught in the signal 
school. 

Captain William Mitchell 
Riley March 4. 

Captains King and Williams entertained at din- 
ner Captain and Mrs. Traub, Miss Wainwright, 
Miss Hunting and Lieutenant Fitch. 

Major and Mrs. Eben Swift entertained Miss 
Millspaugh when she came from Topeka to at- 
tend the german. 


General Bell, 


members of 


post. 


returned from Fort 


Mrs. Baker has had as her guest Mrs. Joseph 
Carey, of Wyoming. 

Miss Howell, who has been visiting Major and 
Mrs. Howell, has gone to Keokuk, Ia. 

The children of Miss Hill’s school were enter- 
tained by their teacher in Pope Hall, on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. 

Mrs. Leavitt, wife of Chaplain Leavitt, 
returned from a visit spent in California. 

Midshipman Baum had the first three Masonic 
degrees conferred on him in Leavenworth, after 
which he left for his station on the Atlantic, 
where he is attached to the Des Moines. 

Captain John Randolph, chaplain of the 6th 
Infantry, visited in the post on March 4, en route 
to his home from the Philippines. 

A board to candidates 
sions met to organize on March 5. 


has 


for commis- 

Lieutenant 
The examinations 
began March 15, when the following were exam- 
ined: Sergeant Dusenbery, Wyman, 
Sergeant Hooper, of the 11th Cavalry; Corporal 
Lincoln, 2nd Infantry, and Corporal Nunn, 18th 
Infantry. 

First Lieutenant Robert Sterrett, 9th Cavalry, 


examine 
Colonel Paulding is president. 


Sergeant 
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was operated on for appendicitis at the Post Hos- 
pital, on March 6. His condition is improving. 
One of the features of the annual target practice 
at this post will be the use of searchlights by the 
engineer battalion, so that they can have night 
Two large searchlights have been re- 
quested by Major Rees, who is in command of 
the battalion. 
Captain R. D. Welsh, oth Cavalry, has left the 
post, to be gone two weeks, inspecting the Na- 


practice. 


tional Guard of Missouri. 

Michael N. Greeley, who has been chief clerk at 
Division Headquarters for some time past, has 
been appointed chief clerk of the prison here, and 
has assumed his duties. 

Captain Welsh has been relieved from duty as 
a member of the board to examine candidates for 
commissions, and Captain Sievert, 9th Cavalry, 
has been detailed in his stead. 

Sheridan Hall has been raised five and one half 
feet, and work has been commenced on the new 
foundation. 
fore July. 

George Crook, who has been a clerk in the War 
Department 


The building will be completed be- 


at Washington for has 


the 


Many years, 


arrived and assumed duties of record clerk 
at the prison. 

Captain J. B, Clayton has been relieved by Cap- 
tain H. Page as surgeon at the Federal Prison, 
and has left for a two months’ leave, to be spent 
East. 
Ellison is 


in the 
Miss 
Boughton. 


the guest of Major and Mrs. 


Fort Meade, S. D. 


Recently Captain and Mrs. Cole entertained at 
dinner. Their guests were Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Jones and Lieutenant and Mrs. Miller. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Glover entertained recently 
The same evening Major and Mrs. 
Mrs. Hunter at 


at euchre. 
Sands 
dinner. 

On the occasion of the tenth anniversary of 


entertained Major and 


their wedding, Lieutenant and Mrs. Read enter- 
tained at euchre. Mrs. McCulloch, Miss Hunter 
and Lieutenants Glover and McNamey carried off 
the prizes. 

Lieutenant Griffith entertained a number of the 
officers and ladies at cards. Five hundred was 
the game played, and the prizes were won by 
Mrs. Lott and Mr. Hunter. 

The officers’ weekly hops are held each Sat- 
urday night. 
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Lieutenant Standley Koch, who recently 
transferred from the 5th to the 6th Cavalry, has 


was 


arrived at the post. 
Colonel Stanton 
days Colonel Henry A. Green, of the Inspector 


had as his guest for two 
General’s Department. Colonel Green was making 
his annual inspection of the schools in the North- 
ern Division. 

The last meetings of the Ladies’ Card Club were 
with. Mrs. Lott, when the prizes were won by 
Mrs. Cole and Mrs. Parham, and then with Mrs. 
Turner, when Mrs. Scott and Miss Hunter won 
the prizes. 

Recently Mrs. Cole gave a tea in honor of Mr. 
Hunter, who has left the post for St. Louis. Mr. 
Hunter has been at the home of his parents for 
several months, recovering from a severe illness. 

On a recent Saturday evening many of the post 
people went to Sturgis, to see the Marie Mountain 
Company present “Nature’s Nobleman.” Later. 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Read gave a theatre party 
to see the same “The 
Wife.” 


The officers in the garrison school have been 


troupe play Gambler’s 


recently examined in military law. 


Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


Lieutenant Luther Felker, r4th Cavalry, former- 
ly sergeant in the 11th Cavalry, has left this post 
and reported to his regimental commander for 
duty. 

Lieutenant E. L. Cox, 9th Cavalry, who con- 
ducted a large body of recruits to Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans,, has returned to the post. 

Francis P, Schlick, the post printer, is very sick 
and is undergoing treatment in the hospital. 

Lieutenant J. V. Kuznik has returned from Fort 
Scraven, Ga., where he has been on detached 
service. 

Lieutenant C. W. Cole, oth Cavalry, is the most 
enthusiastic polo player in the post. 
fine ponies, and can be 


He has three 
seen nearly every day 
training them on the. broad parade ground. 

Major and Mrs. William A. Nichols, who have 
resided in St. since the establishment of 
Division Headquarters there two years ago, have 
gone to San Francisco, Cal., and expected to sail 
for Manila on March 5. 

Lieutenant and Mrs, Estey have been entertain- 
ing Miss Thompson, sister of the wife of Lieuten- 
ant Coxe, 8th Cavalry, for several days. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Ely have been entertaining 
Mrs. Gordon, of St. Louis, for several days. 


Louis 
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Captain and Mrs. Cannon have been entertain- 
ing Mrs. Hawke for several days. 

Howard M. Sager, recently a corporal in Troop 
M and a drill instructor in Company B, has left 
the post for station at Fort Clark, Texas. 

Captain L. W. Cornish, 9th Cavalry, has been 
ordered to appraise the property of the exchange, 
so that the recruit depot band may purchase mem- 
bership. He will be assisted by Lieutenant Young. 

A new general court martial has been convened 
at the post. Captain A, M. Fuller, oth Cavalry, 
president; Lieutenants Fechet, Cox, Cole, Kuznik, 
Estey and Camp are the other members, and Lieu- 
tenant John Howard, oth Cavalry, is judge-advo- 
cate. 

On March 7th Captain Fuller took twenty-four 
recruits to Fort Douglas, Utah, where they will 
be assigned to the field artillery. Sergeant Lewis, 
of the Hospital Corps, accompanied the detach- 
ment. 

Sergeant James H. Paschal, troop H, 15th Cav- 
alry, has been relieved from duty as mess steward 
in the general mess and assigned to duty as drill 
instructor in Company A. 


Fort Niobrara, Neb. 
The bachelors, Lieutenants Wiegenstein, Chand- 
ler, Blyth, Hay, Lawrason, Clark and West, gave 
a dance on Birthday in Gordon 


Hall. The hall was tastefully decorated for the 


occasion. 


Washington’s 


The following officers who have been on duty 
in the several offices of the post for purposes of in- 
struction have been relieved: Lieutenant Chand- 
ler from the Adjutant’s office, Lieutenant Brandt 
from the Exchange, and Lieutenant Hay from the 
Commissary. 

Lieutenant Frank W. Ball performed the duties 
of Post Adjutant during the absence of Captain 
Cronin. 

Captain Joseph D. Leitch was appointed Sum- 
mary Court during the Captain 
Cronin. 


absence of 


The 25th Infantry Band, under the direction of 
Chief Musician Joseph Belisle, has rendered band 
and orchestra concerts weekly for the past month. 

Weekly hops for the officers and ladies of the 
garrison continue to be held each Friday night. 

Captain and Mrs. Hiram M’L. Powell enter- 
tained at dinner on Washington’s Birthday. Their 
guests were Dr. and Mrs. Ira C. Brown and 
daughter Florence, Lieutenant and Mrs. Bugbee, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Harbold, Mrs. McClellan, 
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Lieutenant West, Miss MacDonald, of Valentine; 
Lieutenant Wiegenstein and Lieutenant Lawrason. 

Captain Amos B. Shattuck returned from Man- 
chester, N. H., on March 3, where he has been 
spending quite a long leave of absence. 

Miss Helen MacDonald, of Valentine, visited 
with Mrs. Harbold several days during March. 

Private Frierson, who deserted from Company 
D, 25th Infantry, several months ago, has been 
apprehended in Omaha, and sent to Fort Crook 
for trial. 

Private Dunlop, Troop C, 6th Cavalry, who was 
in confinement awaiting trial for desertion, has 
been released by order of the Department Com- 
mander, and has gone to Fort Meade, S. D., to 
report to his troop commander for duty. 

A new general court martial has been ordered 
to meet at this post. Captain O’Neil is the senior 
member, and Lieutenant F. W. Ball, Battalion Ad- 
jutant, is Judge Advocate. The other members 
are Captain Leitch, Captain Macklin, Lieutenants 
Chandler, Donald, Brandt, Blyth, Lawrason and 
Clark. 

Lieutenant Harry S. Grier has been designated 
as officer in charge of the library in the adminis- 
tration building. Chaplain Steward is in charge 
of the regular post library in the front part of the 
gymnasium. 

Mr. J. O. Vincent, who has been postmaster 
here for several months, has resigned his position, 
and Mr. Boyer, who has been assistant for sev- 
eral weeks, has made application for the place. 

Major C. W. Penrose inspected and mustered 
the post non-commissioned staff, the regimental 
non-commissioned staff and band, 25th Infantry, 
and the detachment of the hospital corps, on the 
last day of February, while Captain O’Neil in- 
spected and mustered the 3d Battalion, and Cap- 
tain Macklin the 1st Battalion, 25th Infantry. 

A fierce blizzard struck this part of Nebraska, 
and especially the post, on Friday, March 2d, 
and seriously interrupted traffic for some time. 
The officers’ quarters received the worst part 
of the storm, and drifts over ten feet in height 
filled all their front yards. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Douglas Donald are re- 
joicing over the arrival of an eleven pound boy 
on March 7. 

Colonel and Mrs. Hoyt returned to the post 
on March 9. They have been absent about three 
months visiting in New York, Washington and 
Spirit Lake, Iowa. 

Captain and Mrs. Samuel P. Lyon returned 
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from Kansas City on the 12th. They have been 
absent three months visiting relatives. 

Captain and Mrs. J. P. O’Neil entertained Colo- 
nel and Mrs. Hoyt at dinner on March 9. 

The Bridge Club met with Dr. and Mrs. Brown 
on March 1o. 

Company A, 25th Infantry, has left for Fort 
Washekie, Wyoming, where they will remain until 
September. 

Mrs. Andrew Jelly accidentally shot and killed 
Mrs. Jotter at a charivari on the 11th. Friends 
came to her house to welcome her to the post. 
Mrs. Jotter, her dearest friend, was in the crowd. 
Mrs. Jelly took a revolver from under the pillow 
on her father’s bed and began to pull the trigger. 
The gun exploded and the ball passed through 
Mrs. Jotter’s heart and through the coat of Mr. 
Randall, father of the bride. Mrs. Jotter died 
instantly. 


Fort Riley, Kans. 


Captain J. E. McMahan has been appointed fire 
marshal and Captain McNair assistant fire mar- 
shal in the artillery sub-post. 

Second Lieutenant E. V. Armstrong, 13th Cav- 
alry, has been relieved from duty as instructor of 
calisthenics, and Lieutenant S. W. Winfree, 9th 
Cavalry, appointed instructor in his stead. 

First Lieutenant G. C. Smith, 2d Cavalry, who 
has been on an extended leave of absence, has re- 
ported for duty, and will remain here until the 
arrival of the squadron of his regiment from 
the Philippines. 

Miss Florence Taylor, daughter of Colonel Tay- 
lor, Artillery Corps, has gone to Fort McHenry, 
Maryland, to visit with her sister, who is the wife 
of Lieutenant Morrison, of the Coast Artillery. 

Captain Leon Roudiez has returned from an 
extended visit spent in Washington and other 
Eastern points. 

Captain William N. Kenly, Artillery Corps, 
has been granted a leave of absence for three 
months, which he will spend in Washington and 
Baltimore. 

Veterinarian L. E. Willyoung has returned from 
an extended visit in Washington, D. C. 

Major Granger Young, who has been seriously 
ill with appendicitis, is now well on toward re- 
covery. 

Several officers have arrived at the post to be- 
gin the course in the school for bakers and cooks. 

Among them are Captains C. E. Clark, Arthur 
M. Edwards, Frank H. Lawton and Lawrence B. 
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Simonds. 
in April. 

Dental Surgeon F. F. Wing has gone to Fort 
Omaha for duty. 

Mrs. Eli D. Hoyle, wife of Major Hoyle, who is 
at the hospital at Hot Springs, Ark., has arrived 
in the post with her three daughters. 

Mrs. Symington, wife of Lieutenant Symington, 
11th Cavalry, has returned to the post from 
Washington, D. C. 

Miss Hobbs, who has been the guest of the 
family of Lieutenant Hennessy, has gone to Cali- 
fornia. 

Captain Ernest Hinds, Artillery Corps, has left 
the post for the Government Hospital at Hot 
Springs, Ark., where he will remain some time 
under treatment. 

Mrs, Banister and Miss Banister entertained at 
dinner on St. Valentine’s Day. Their guests 
were Lieutenant and Mrs. Symington, Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Laurson, Lieutenants Mead, Amos, 
Baird, Cushman and Gardiner. 

Lieutenant John Livingston, 11th Cavalry, has 
been granted’ a leave of absence for two months. 

Major Granger Adams has been granted a three 
months’ leave of absence, with permission to go 
beyond the sea. He will spend the leave in Eu- 


They will receive instruction until late 


rope, having left the post early in March. 
The 1st Squadron, 11th Cavalry, left the post 


on Friday, March 2, for Fort Des Moines, where 
they will take station. A farewell hop was given 
for the officers and ladies of this squadron on 
March rf. 

Miss Westlake, of Minnesota, is visiting at the 
home of Major Morgan, oth Cavalry. 

Captain John M. Sigworth paid the troops of 
this command in February. 

The Post Exchange Council for the month of 
March consists of Captain Mott, Captain Arm- 
strong and Captain. Babcock. 

Major George H. Morgan inspected the Na- 
tional Guard of Kansas the first part of March. 

Major T. J. Lewis has been appointed to ap- 
praise the value of the stock of the post exchange 
so that the troops withdrawing to go to Fort 
Des Moines may get their share of the money 
value. 

Captain W. S. Snow is in charge of the class 
taking the course of instruction in quartermaster 
harness and transportation. 

Lieutenant Basil N. Rittenhouse and family 
have returned from Atlantic City, where they 
have been spending the winter. 
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A party of eighteen officers and ladies of the 
garrison spent Washington’s Birthday at Eureka 
Lake. 

Captain Parsons, oth Cavalry, has sold his 
trotting horse, Dr. Pipes, for one thousand dollars. 

Private Charles McBride, 20th Battery, Field 
Artillery, has just purchased several acres of land 
in Wallace County, Kansas. McBride is said to 
be one of the most wealthy men in the service. 

Arrangements are being made for a polo tourna- 
ment, to be held at the post in May next. Several 
teams will be entered, among whom will be the 
polo teams from St. Louis, Kansas City, Junction 
City and Fort Riley. 

Second Lieutenant Hathaway, 9th Cavalry, has 
been detailed to take the course of instruction in 
the school for bakers and cooks. 

Colonel Godfrey has arranged to have a review 
of the three squadrons of cavalry and the five 
batteries of field artillery on April 17, for the en- 
tertainment of the members of the Kansas Edi- 
torial Association. Colonel Godfrey expects to 
entertain several members of the Kansas Com- 
mandery of the Loyal Legion at the same time. 

First Lieutenant W. P. Moffet 
lieved from special duty with Troop C, 13th Cav- 
alry, and Second Lieutenant P. J. R. Kiehl, 13th 
Cavalry, detailed in his stead. 

Guard Mounting in the cavalry sub-post has 
been changed from 11:30 a. m. to 9:30. 

The annual season of target practice begins on 
April 2, when one squadron of cavalry will go into 
camp on the national target range, remaining until 
the practice is completed, when they will be re- 
lieved by another squadron. 


Fort Worden, Wash. 


Springtime seems to have fairly 
Puget Sound; the trees are all in bud or in blos- 
som, and the wild flowers are beginning to show. 
As a consequence, the post baseball team has be- 
gun to practice. The baseball season is looked 
forward to with keen interest by the whole garri- 
son, as the Worden team of last year was by far 
the best in this region and lost but one game dur- 
ing the active season. 

On February 14 Mrs. Waterhouse entertained 
the ladies of the post at afternoon tea. Her 
guests were Mrs. McColskey, Mrs. Mills, Mrs. 
Reeder, Mrs. Mosteller, Mrs. Rosebeck and Mrs. 
Olmstad. During the afternoon arrangements 
were made for a series of dances and card parties 
to be given by the different ladies in turn. The 


has been re- 


begun on 
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first of these entertainments was a very delightful 


card party given by Dr. and Mrs. Waterhouse on‘ 


the night of February 23. Those present were 
Colonel Hills, Captain and Mrs. McColskey, Cap- 
tain and Mrs, Mills, Captain and Mrs. Reeder, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Mosteller, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Olmstad, Lieutenant Mrs. Rosebeck, 
Lieutenant and Mrs, Lull, Mr. and Mrs. Preston 
and their guest, Miss Dudley, of Seattle. The 
prize, a beautiful framed picture, was won by 
Lieutenant Olmstad. 

On February 16 Lieutenant and Mrs. Mosteller 
entertained the Port Townsend Card Club, of 
which they are members. Those present were 
Captain and Mrs. McColskey, Captain and Mrs. 
Penrose, Mr. and Mrs. Hill, Mr. and Mrs. Strong 
and Mr. and Mrs. Ide. 

Captain and Mrs. McColskey entertained the 
club on Friday, March 2. 


and 


The second dance given by the enlisted men of 
the Fort Worden Social Club was held in the new 
post exchange building on the night of February 
21, and was entirely successful. Music was fur- 
nished by the orchestra of the 6th Artillery Band, 
under the leadership of Chief Musician Alvin 
Schier. 

Lieutenant Connely, having received his assign- 
ment to the 11th Infantry at Fort D. A. Russell, 
Wyoming, with orders to report “en route” by 
March 8, spent the time of his leave in San Fran- 
cisco. He returned to the post on March 6, and 
started for Lieutenant 
Connely’s many friends and old comrades wish 


then his new station. 


him the best of fortune in his new life. 
Miss Helen Olmstad, 
Olmstad, celebrated 


daughter of Lieutenant 


her eighth birthday by a 


party to her little friends on the post on Febru- 
ary 24. 

Master Russel Reeder gave a birthday party on 
March 5 

All the members of the garrison are pleased to 
hear that Chaplain Easterbrook been 
from Fort Chaplain 
Easterbrook has been holding services on alter- 


on the occasion of his fourth anniversary. 
has or- 
dered to this post Flagler. 
nate Sundays in the 30th Company barracks, and 
has made himself exceedingly popular with the 
enlisted men. 

On March 6 there fell to the 30th Company the 


sad duty of burying one of their old comrades. 


Private William Howard, a soldier of over twenty 
years’ service, fell down a flight of stairs and 
struck the concrete floor of the basement, suffer- 
ing a frightful fracture of the skull, from which 
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The members 
subscription a cas- 
the Q. M. D. was 
sent by the 108th 
Company. The deceased was given the full mili- 
tary the funeral being led by the 6th 
Artillery Band. 


he never regained consciousness. 
of the company purchased by 
ket, as the one furnished by 
Flowers 


very rough. were 


honors, 


Lieutenant Peterson is at present away from 
the post, having gone to Benicia Arsenal to be 
examined for detail in the Ordnance Department. 


Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 


Milton G. 15th 
Cavalry, who has been confined to his quarters by 


Second Lieutenant Holliday, 
illness, has recovered and resumed his duties as 
exchange officer. 

Captain Kenzie W. Walker, 15th Cavalry, left 
on March 9 for New York City, to be absent for 
two months, He will also visit Washington and 
other Southern points. 

The men’s basketball team from the 
Burlington Y. M. C. A. engaged in a contest with 
a team composed of officers at this post March to. 


business 


The game was won by the visitors by a score of 
16 to 12. The officers’ line-up was as follows: A. 
C. F. Keleher, Lieutenant Lear, jr., 
Lieutenant G. M. Russell, Second Lieutenant I. S. 
Kirkpatrick, 15th Cavalry. 
After the game the business men were entertained 
at the officers’ club. 
The death of 
Schofield, U. 
general who commanded an army in battle dur- 
ing the Civil War. This is Major General O. O. 
Howard, U. S. A., retired, a resident of Burling- 
ton, Vt.. General Howard commanded the Army 
of the Tennessee, 14th, 15th, 16th and 17th Army 
Corps, in the battles of Exra Church, Ga., July 
28, 1864, and Jonesboro, Ga., August 31, 1864. 
General Howard was unable to attend the funeral 
of General 


First 3en 


Martin and Captain 


John M. 


S. A., retired, leaves only one living 


Lieutenant General 


Schofield, owing to being in Iowa, 
where he is delivering lectures. 

Second Lieutenant Robert T. 
fantry, has been granted a leave of absence from 
Manila, P. I. He will spend his leave with his 
mother at Montpelier, Vt. 

A well attended hop was held in the gymnasium 
March ro. 


Phinney, 2d In- 


After the hop a large number of offi- 
cers and ladies attended supper, given by Lieu- 
tenant Sam. Van honor of the Misses 
McGinnes, guests of Captain and Mrs. McNamee. 
The Misses McGinnes will leave for Montreal, 
Canada, Monday evening, accompanied by Mrs. 


Lear, in 
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McNamee. The Misses McGinnes will remain 
in Montreal for several months, and then return 
to their home in St. Louis, Mo. Mrs. McNamee 
will return to the garrison in ten days or two 
weeks. 

Mrs. Pickel gave a party March 6. Many ladies 
of the garrison were present, also Mrs. Chitten- 
den, Mrs. Cole, and Miss Bingham, of Burling- 
ton, Vt. On Wednesday evening the Bridge Club 
met at Mrs. Pickel’s. The ladies of the garrison, 
Mrs. Chittenden, Mrs. Brownell, Mrs. Cole and 
Miss Howell, of Burlington, were present. Prizes 
were awarded. Miss Howell, of Burlington, won 
first prize, Mrs. McNamee second prize, and Mrs. 
Smither the consolation prize. 

Lieutenant Colonel Alex, Rodgers, 15th Cav- 
alry, recently promoted to rank of Colonel, and 
assigned to the 6th Cavalry, at Fort Meade, South 
Dakota, will leave shortly for his new station. 

Second Lieutenant L. R. Partridge, 15th Cav- 
alry, is appointed commissary officer during the 
absence of Captain Kenzie W. Walker, 15th Cav- 
alry, on two months’ leave of absence. 

Second Lieutenant V. S. Foster, 15th Cavalry, 
who has been confined to his quarters with sick- 
ness, has recovered. 

The funeral of Private Jere H. Lord, Troop H, 
15th Cavalry, who committed suicide February 
4, 1906, by shooting himself in the right temple 
with a 32-calibre revolver, was held in the post 
February 6. The body was sent to Steep Falls, 
Maine, for interment. At the request of the dead 


soldier’s sister, two enlisted men accompanied the 


remains. 

Captain Ernest D. Scott, Artillery Corps, has 
been detailed to inspect certain companies of the 
New York State National Guard stationed in and 
around Syracuse, N. Y. 

Second James 
Corps, on duty at this post with the 


Lieutenant Artillery 
27th Bat- 


tery, Field Artillery, has been promoted to the 


Prentice, 


rank of first lieutenant. 

Major H. W. Hovey, U. S.. Army, on duty as 
instructor at Norwich University, Northfield, Va., 
was a caller at the post Friday afternoon. 

A theatre party, composed of Major Wilder, 
Captain and Mrs. McNamee, Captain and Mrs. 
Barnhardt, Major and Mrs. Keleher, of Burling- 
ton; Captain and Mrs. Cole, of Burlington; Cap- 
tain Warren Dean, Captain and Mrs. Smither, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Whitside, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. McMullen, Lieutenant and Mrs. Pickel, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Mowry, Lieutenants Reagan, 
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Van Lear, Martin, Norton, Prentice, McKell and 
Foster, attended William Collier’s great London 
success, entitled “On the Quiet,” at the Strong 
Opera House, in Burlington, Vt., on March 9. 

The library at this post is to be stocked with 
new magazines and newspapers, the Quartermaster 
General having allotted this post $85 for this pur- 
pose. 

Competition drill to decide which troop should 
represent the regiment at Madison Square Garden 
military tournament, May 8 to 15, 1906, was held 
in Riding Hall Saturday morning. Troop C, 15th 
Cavalry, commanded by Captain Warren Dean, 
15th Cavalry, Troop G, 15th Cavalry, commanded 
by First Lieutenant Sam Van Lear, 15th Cavalry, 
and Troop M, 15th Cavalry, commanded by First 
Lieutenant F. H. Cameron, 15th Cavalry, partci- 
pated in the competition. 
they having the most points in their favor. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Senter, of Montpelier, who 
have been the guests of First Lieutenant and Mrs. 
A. N. Pickel, have returned home. 

Mrs. A. N. Pickel entertained at luncheon re- 
cently the Misses Hanley, 


Troop G was selected, 


McGinnes, Bingham, 
Howell, Hays and Gayle. 

Miss Ethel Bingham, of Burlington, entertained 
a large party at her home in honor of the Misses 
McGinniss. Miss Strcng also entertained in Bur- 
lington in honor of the same two ladies. 

Captain Wm. T. 
manding officer of Troop G, has been appointed 


Johnston, 15th Cavalry, com- 
aide-de-camp on the staff of Major General Fred- 
erick D. Grant. 

Major and Mrs. Joseph T. Clarke left Tuesday 
They will 
Southern 


on a three months’ leave of absence. 
Washington, D. C., other 


points, 


visit and 

Nine of the candidates for commission from the 
enlisted men have left the post for Fort Jay, N. Y. 
Many of the candidates are 


related to present 


army or naval officers. 

Circular posters have been sent out by the Quar- 
termaster’s Department inviting proposals for sup- 
plying the garrison with hay during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1906. The amount of hay to be 
supplied is 350,000 pounds. 

Corporal Joseph Kelley, 23d Battery, known as 
the “Boy Trumpeter,” of Fort Hamilton, 
N. ¥., has been promoted to the rank of sergeant 


famous 


in his organization. 
Second Lieutenant H. H. Broadhurst, 15th Cav- 
alry, left recently for a visit to New York City. 
First Lieutenant George M. Russell, 15th Cav- 
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alry, has been placed in command of Troop K, 


15th Cavalry. 

Major Wilbur E. Wilder entertained a party of 
eight at a dinner formation recently. 

Captain Julian R. Lindsey, 15th Cavalry, has 
left the garrison for New York City. 

Chaplain W. W. Brander has returned from a 
leave of absence spent with his mother and sister 
at Richmond, Va. The chaplain has announced 
the following services for Lenten devotion: Good 
Friday, 5 p. m.; every Thursday and Tuesday, 

p. m.; Sunday services, holy communion, 8 
. m.; Sunday service, 9:15 a. m.; morning prayer, 
0:30 a. m.; evening song service, 7:30 p. m. 

Clyde A. Selleck, a student at the Norwich 
Military Academy, Northfield, Vt., has been ap- 
pointed by Senator Proctor as the candidate to 
the West Point Military Academy. 
dent of Rutland, Vt. 

Troop K. 15th Cavalry, in command of Cap- 
tain Julian R. Lindsey, First Lieutenant G. M. 
Russell and Second Lieutenant W. W. Overton, 
subalterns, will participate in the horse show to be 
held in Boston, Mass., April 16 to 21. 

Veterinarian Fred Foster has left the garrison 
Fort D. A. Russell, Wy- 


He is a resi- 


for his new station at 
oming. 

Arrangements are being made for the betterment 
At pres- 
Ser- 
Fort Woods, 


for a 


of the telegraph service in the garrison. 
ent the post only has a New York City wire. 
geant W. A. Hall, 
N. Y., has 
line to Albany. 

Second Lieutenant M. A. Cross, Artillery Corps, 
left Friday evening on a trip to New York City 

Lieutenant Alex Rodgers, 15th 
in Washington, D. C., for ten 


days, has returned to the garrison and assumed 


Signal Corps of 


arrived to make arrangements 


Colonel Cayv- 


alry, who has been 


command 

The board of officers appointed to examine the 
officers in the officers’ school is as follows: Major 
M. A. Day, Captain Michael McNamee, 15th Cav 
alry, and Captain Ernest D. Scott, Artillery Corps. 
The class has showed up exceptionally well the 
past season. 

Lieutenant Ben Lear, jr., enjoyed a short leave 
Mass. 


Gayle, Artillery Corps, has re 


recently, going to Boston, 
Major E. FE 
turned to the garrison from a trip through Penn- 
sylvania 
First Mrs. Arthur N. Pickle 


entertained at dinner recently, in honor of Cap- 


Lieutenant and 


tain William E. Cole, Constructing Quartermaster, 
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U. S. A., and Mrs. Cole, of Burlington, and their 
guest, Mrs. Wright. The remaining guests were 
Captain and Mrs. Ernest D. Scott and Major 
Wilbur E. Wilder. 

Miss Abbie Howell, of Plattsburgh Barracks, 
New York, is the guest of First Lieutenant and 
Mrs. A. N. Pickle. 


Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming 


Captain Robert Alexander, Quartermaster, and 
Captain Rufus E. Longan, Commissary and Sub- 
sistence, have been designated by the War Depart- 
ment to inspect the Wyoming State troops. Cap- 
tain Langan is to inspect the troops in the vicinity 
of Cheyenne, Captain Alexander those of the 
northern and western part of the State. 

Lieutenant Colonel Henry A. Green, G. S. 
Chief of Staff of the Northern Division, arrived at 
the post recently to inspect school. During the 
Colonel’s stay in the post he was the guest of 
Captain and Mrs. Longan. 

Mrs. Keiffer, wife of Major Charles F. Keiffer, 
is visiting friends in the East. 

The 12th and 19th Batteries, now stationed at 
Fort Douglas, 
Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming. 
are to take the place of the 8th 
left for the Philippines some wecks 


ordered to march to 
These batteries 
and 13th, which 
ago. The 
march from Utah to Wyoming is about 525 miles, 


have been 


through rugged country, and it is anticipated that 
it will take at least three weeks. 

Information has been received from Washing- 
ton indicating that Fort Russell is to have a hos- 
pital instruction school. The building to be used 
for this purpose, which is to cost about $70,000, 
will have two stories and basement, and be modern 
The Hospital 
composed of one hundred and 
This addi- 


tion to the post wil. make it one of the largest in 


in every particular. Instruction 


1 


Company will be 


twenty-five men and quota of officers. 


the United States, the garrison consisting of one 
regiment of infantry, one squadron of cavalry, two 
batteries of artillery, and one instruction company 
of Hospital Corps. 

A most enjoyable card party was given by Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Longan in the Misses 
Luckitt, sisters of Mrs All of the 
younger members of the post were present. Fan 
Miss Thompson, of 


honor of 
Longan, 


Tan was the game played 
Cheyenne, and Lieutenant Farnum were the prize 
winners 


Lieutenant and Mrs. Ansell entertained a num- 
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ber of their friends on the night of the second an- 
niversary of their marriage. 

It has been learned with great regret that Lieu- 
tenant Ansell has been ordered to West Point as 
instructor in law. Lieutenant and Mrs, Ansell 
will be greatly missed at Russell. 

One of the most beautiful and enjoyable card 
parties given at the post this winter was the 500 
party of Lieutenants Van Hosie, Doveer, Johnson 
and McAdams. ° The bachelors’ quarters were 
elaborately decorated, and a course supper was 
served. Lieutenant and Mrs. Game made the top 
The prizes were gold shirt 
studs and handy pins. Mr. Hass won the prize of 
games, a pair of Dent’s driving gloves. Miss 
Farnum the ladies’ prize for games, a Rookwood 
Miss Johnson captured the consolation 


score for points. 


vase, 
prize, a beautiful Roycroft book, 

The 11th Infantry basketball defeated 
the Laramie Athletic Association team by a score 
of 38 to 31. The basketball game was followed 
by an indoor baseball game between two soldier 
teams. Quite a crowd of Laramie-Cheyenne and 
Fort Russell people witnessed the games. 


team 


A general court martial has just been organized 
at the post. Captain Densler is president; Ist 
Battalion Adjutant Ernest R. Wilson Judge Ad- 
vocate, 

Captain Robert O. Van Horn, 1oth Infantry, re- 
cently returned from the Philippines, has been 
visiting his brother, Lieutenant Van Horn, 11th 
Infantry. 

Major Charles F. Keiffer, surgeon of Fort Rus- 
sell, spent a two weeks’ leave of absence in Den- 
ver. The major’s eyes have been causing him 
considerable trouble. The trip to Denver was 
made to consult an eye specialist. 

First Lieutenant Charles C. Finch, 12th Infan- 
try, temporarily at this post awaiting the arrival 
of his regiment from the Philippines, has been 
suffering with a severe attack of grip the past 
ten days. 

Contract Surgeon Francis McCullum has been 
granted a two months’ leave of absence. Mr. and 
Mrs. McCullum and Miss Johnson, Mrs. McCul- 
lum’s sister, will leave for the East 
The doctor intends to spend the greater 


some time 
soon, 
part of his leave in Kansas City. 

Major James B. Jackson, 11th Infantry, who 
has been on duty as recruiting officer in New York 
City the past year and a half, has been ordered to 


join his regiment at Fort D, A. Russell The 
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Major will take advantage of a month’s leave of 
absence before making the trip to Wyoming. 

The storing of ice has about been completed. 
The harvest this year is some twelve hundred tons. 

Captain Thomas G. Carson, first Lieutenant 
James A. Huston, Second Lieutenant Marr O’Con- 
nor, 11th Cavalry, and First Lieutenant Beverly 
A. Read, 6th Cavalry, are temporarily in the post 
on court martial duty. 

Second Lieutenant William J. Connelly has been 
assigned to Company F and Philip J. Golden at- 
tached to Company D. These officers have been 
recently commissioned, and are expected to report 
for duty some time in March. 


Annapolis 
The Lenten season here has made March a very 
quiet month socially, and bridge is the sole diver- 
Nearly every one plays, and Mrs. McCor- 
mick, McCormick, was the 
hostess at a delightful party on the roth. 
The Congressional committee to investigate the 


sion. 


wife of Surgeon 


were down for several days. 


hazing conditions 
The legislation on the subject, so much desifed, 


has been made, though the original court con- 
vened by the Navy Department is not yet dis- 
solved, and has adjourned pending instructions. 
The new brigade officers have taken hold with 
a will, as the results of the first outdoor drills 
attest. 
portion of the second class (the semior class here 


The chance of graduation next fall of a 


at present) is causing lively competition for stand- 
ing, a most beneficial result, since the maintenance 
of the standard at Annapolis means much. 

In athletics, the fencing team has been busy with 
the 
matches has won from Pennsylvania and 


intercollegiate 
Cornell 


contests all month, and in 
and lost to Columbia. 

It is difficult just yet to forecast the tournament 
results. 

The eights are on the water every afternoon, 
and will work hard to sustain last season’s brill- 
iant record. The first crew has several old men 
in it. 

The baseball nine practices daily after drill on 
the athletic field. 
cellent, and the material on hand better than ever. 


This year’s schedule is ex- 


The first two games, March 26 and 28, brought 
out a large crowd of supporters who will follow 


the results closely. They are already prophesying 


Army-Navy baseball results. 
\ number of officers on duty here are standing 


by for orders to sea at any time. Lieutenant 
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Commander Terhune has gone to the Arkansas as 
executive, and Surgeon Frank Cook, home from 
the Nevada, has relieved Surgeon E. P. Stone, 
who has gone to the new Rhode Island. 
Arrangements have been completed for the cere- 
monies attending the removal of the body of Paul 
Jones to Memorial Hall the last week of April. 


Fort Apache, Arizona 


Following the last days of February, which 
were exceptionally warm, were a snowstorm and a 
cold wave, with the thermometer close to zero. 

Indians of the reservation were paid $2,500 on 
March 1 for wood delivered during the preceding 
month, 

The tragedy which occurred in the post ex- 
change restaurant on the evening of the 25th of 
February, resulting in the deaths of two ser- 
geants, both of Company I, 5th Cavalry, cast a 
gloom throughout the garrison. The two funerals 
took place with military honors. Gayeties were 
suspended for several weeks, among them a dance 
which was to have been given by the officers, and 
a ball by Troop G. 

The weekly field sports of the White River 
Agency, four miles from the fort, calls forth 
many of the garrison’s people. On March 3 there 
was an interesting game of basketball played by 
teachers and Indian girls of the school. 

Lieutenant Morrison left the post on March 1 
for Fort Wingate, New Mexico, where he will 
join the squadron in which he has lately been 
appointed Quartermaster. 

Mrs. Morrison left on the same day with her 
infant son for her home in Detroit, Mich., where 
she will spend the summer. 
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The singing services and choir practice which 
take place every Thursday continue to be at- 
tractive, and the chapel is always well filled. 

The post school for children of officers and en- 
listed men has a large attendance; the teacher, a 
private of Troop G, is an expert in the art of 
teaching. 

The melted snow, which has been rushing in 
torrents from the mountains, has made the road 
from the fort to the railway—a distance of ninety 
miles—almost impassable. An artillery officer on 
his way to visit the garrison, being asked by Mr. 
Coolie, of Coolie’s Ranch, for a few lines in 
the notebook, wrote: “They say I am the first 
artilleryman to cross these mountains under such 
conditions. I'll be the last if I live to tell the 
tale.” 

Mr. Warren, of Tennessee, who, with his fam- 
ily, came to the fort last fall to look after his 
interest in the contract to supply the garrison and 
Indian agency with beef, will return to his ranch 
in Southwestern Arizona in a few days. His 
monthly profits during the winter have been more 
than $300, which fact proves that Arizona beef is 
popular. 

The new post exchange building is being rapidly 
pushed toward completion on the site where the 
former exchange was burnt last fall. Goods 
which arrived during the winter have been sold 
in a barracks vacated by a troop of the 3d Cav- 
alry. Profits have been more than satisfactory. 
Sales have often amounted to as much as $200 a 
day, as the Indians, having been unusually suc- 
cessful with their crops, have had much gold to 
spend on such luxuries as brightly colored cali- 


coes and candies. 
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Fencing 


The thirteenth annual competition for the 
intercollegiate fencing championship and 


trophy, presented by the 
Racquet and Tennis Club, 
took place at the New York 
Athletic Club on Friday 
night, March 16, and Sat- 
urday afternoon and even- 
ing, the 17th. The team of 
fencers from West Point 
proved the winners, as had 
been anticipated by many 
interested in the bouts. 
They won 31 points and lost 
11. Harvard was second, 
having won 23 and lost 19. 
Annapolis was third, with 
22 victories and 20 defeats. 
Columbia was fourth, with 
Ig victories and 23 defeats. 
Cornell, Pennsylvania and 
Princeton finished fifth, 
sixth and seventh. Yale 
was not represented. 
Princeton was eliminated 
from the finals on Friday 
night, and after the contests 
of Saturday afternoon 
Pennsylvania had also been 
disposed of. 
evening the 


During the 
cadets from 
West Point constantly in- 
creased their lead with ag- 
gressive and wary fencing. 
Their work speaks well for 
their Vautier, 
formerly of the Fencers’ 
Club, and Lieutenant Hon- 
eycutt. Williford, of West 


instructors, 


Point, who fences with his left hand, was 
outpointed by only one man, 


Harvard. Lage, 


on Saturday afternoon after a close bout 


of Columbia, succumbed 
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with Burdick, of Annapolis. 
tween West Point and Annapolis resulted 
in a clean sweep for the cadets. 


Phote by McManus ee 


CADET WILLIFORD, TIED WITH CADET 


DICKENSON FOR HIGHEST RECORD 


30wman, of 


The run be- 


At the 
opening of the final bout in 
the evening West Point led, 
with Annapolis second, 
Columbia third, Cornell 
fourth, and Harvard fifth. 

The large gallery and the 
main floor of the gymna- 
sium were crowded with 
spectators. 

Brandt, of Annapolis, 
substituted for Dickman, 
one of the Navy’s best 
fencers, who was unable to 
finish, and much credit is 
due the former for his de- 
feat of Williford, after hav- 
ing had eight other bouts 
during the evening. Har- 
vard crept up into second 


_place, mostly through the 


work of Bow- 
who won 


individual 
man, ten bouts 
and lost four, an individual 
record beaten only by Willi- 
ford and Dickenson, of 
West Point. 
each 


These two 


won 12 bouts and 
lost but 2, thereby tying 
for the individual cham- 
pionship in intercollegiate 
fencing. The summary of 
the bouts in which the 
Army and Navy partici- 
pated is as follows: West 
Point vs, Annapolis, 
West Point won 7, Navy 
West 


won 2; Point vs. 


Harvard, West Point won 6, Harvard won 
3; West Point vs. Columbia, West Point 
won 7, Columbia won 2; West Point vs. 
Cornell, West Point won 6, Cornell won 3. 
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Annapolis vs. Cornell, Annapolis won 8, 
Cornell won 1; Annapolis vs. Columbia, 
Annapolis won 6, Columbia won 3; Anna- 
polis vs. Harvard, Annapolis won 3, Har- 
vard won 6. 

Individual records: Williford, of West 
Point, won 12 and lost 2; Dickenson won 
12 and lost 2; Burdick, Annapolis, won 8 
and lost 6; Dickman, Annapolis, won 5 
and lost 1; Humphreys, West Point, won 
7 and lost 7; Krenshaw, Annapolis, won 4 
and lost 8. The team standings were as 
follows: 

Won. Lost. 
West Point II 
Harvard 23 
Annapolis 22 
Columbia 19 
Cornell 16 
Pennsylvania 
Princeton 


International Fencing 


An international competition between 
the best swordsmen in England and the 
United States will be held this year in Lon- 
don. The meet will probably occur some 
time in June. It is of interest to the Ser- 
vice to note that one of the four contestants 
already chosen to represent the United 
States is Lieutenant Honeycutt, who won 
the intercollegiate championship in 1903, 
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without the loss of a single bout. Lieuten- 
ant Honeycutt has kept up his work since 
graduation, and this year coached the Army 
team, which won the championship for 
1906. It is needless to say that Lieutenant 
Honeycutt’s many friends in the Service 
will watch his work with interest and great 
hope for his success. 


Baseball 

The baseball schedules of West Point 

and Annapolis for 1906 are as follows: 
WEST POINT. 

April 14, Rutgers; April 18, Johns Hopkins; 
April 21, Columbia; April 25, New York Univer- 
sity; April 28, Wesleyan; May 2, Yale; May 5, 
Trinity; May 9, Georgetown; May 12, Fordham; 
May 16, Pennsylvania State; May 19, Twenty- 
second Regiment, N. G. N. Y.; May 23, Manhat- 
tan; May 26, Navy; May 30, Seventh Regiment, 
N. G. N. Y. 

All of these games are to be played at 
West Point except that with the Navy, 
which takes place at Annapolis. 

ANNAPOLIS. 

March 24, George Washington; March 28, Gal- 
laudet; March 31, Pennsylvania State; April 4, 
West Virginia; April 7, Johns Hopkins; April 11, 
Princeton; April 12, Columbia; April 14, Syra- 
cuse; April 18, Trinity; April 21, Harvard; April 
25, North Carolina; April 26, Georgetown; April 
28, Bucknell; May 2, Washington and Lee; May 
5, open; May 9, Dickinson; May 10, St. Johns; 
May 12, Carlisle; May 16, Maryland Agriculture; 
May 19, Maryland Athletic Club; May 26, West 
Point. 
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FOUND IN THE HAVERSACK 


SPECIAL PRIZE OFFER 


A Prize of Five Dollars is offered to the sender of the best joke or funny anecdote for publication on 


this page. 


Jokes need not be original, and competitors may send in as many as they like, but all con- 


tributions should be addressed The Haversack Editor, Army and Navy Life. 


By Way of Apology 
HE new paymaster was driving through 
Cheyenne on his way to the nearby post, 
D. A. Russell. On the outskirts of the town he 
stopped a moment at “Fritz’s.” 

While his customer was sipping his beer at the 
counter. Fritz scanned the new face inquiringly, 
and finally asked, 

“From de fort?” indicating the post by a nod. 

“Yep,” replied the paymaster. 

“Private?” 

“No.” 

“Sergeant ?” 

“No.” 

After a pause: “Trumpet, perhaps?” 

“No,” smilingly, “I’m a Major!” 

“Oh, Major! Yah, I see; Major! 
a mighty good peesness !” 


Well, dat’s 


Shrewd Business 


RIVATE Jerry Allen was a wag. Returning 

to camp from Tampa one day during the 

late war with some comrades, he spied a tempting 

fruit stand, with an old colored mammie in com- 
mand. 

“Wait a. minute, boys, I want to buy something. 
What’s them oranges worth?” he asked the old 
woman. 

“Five cents apiece!” she replied, holding him 
out a fine large one. 

“T believe I’ll take that!” he said, taking it and 
slowly fumbling in his pocket for the money. 

“Hold on,” he added. “What are these apples?” 

“Five cents, sir.” 

“Well, if you don’t mind, mammie, I’ll swap the 
orange for the apple.” 

“Sure,” she answered, giving him the apple and 
replacing the orange. 


Still hunting the change in his pocket, he asked: 
“And those fine pears—how much for them?” 
“All the same, sir, five cents each.” 
“All right, I’ll swap again. Give me that big 
one.” 

And he took the pear, replacing the apple, and 
started off. 

“Hold on, boss, youse done not paid for that 
pear!” 

“Paid for it!” Jerry answered. 
you the apple for it!” 

“Well, you ain’t done paid for de apple no way!” 

“Get out! I gave you the orange for that!” 

“Yes, yes; but, boss, youse isn’t paid for de 
orange !” 

“Paid for the orange! 
you? 


“Why, I gave 


What’s the matter with 
I didn’t take any orange! There it is, 
where you took it from! You're nutty!” 

And he walked off with his fellows, laughing 
and eating, while the old mammy stood, scratching 
her ear, and trying to figure it out. 


Forgiven 

DITH had been sent to bed for having a 
vivid imagination, and for telling her mother 
that there was a big lion in the front yard which 
proved to be only a large dog. Her mother 
went up to see if she had asked God to forgive 
her for telling that story, and she said: “Now, 
mamma, don’t say another word. I asked God to 
forgive me, and he said, ‘Why, that’s all right, 
little girl. I saw that dog and thought it was a 

lion myself!’ ” 


Cause and Effect 
APTAIN SMYTH’S little boy had just re- 
ceived a severe spanking for setting his coat 
on fire with matches, when he ran to his mother 
and said, “Look quick, mamma, I think my pants 
are on fire, too.” 
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La | H/T / Ty iT / a / } he il a ae 
| ANTARCTIC 


/ 


This interesting. photograph and the following letter were sent to THE SINGER 
MANUFACTURING CO., London, England, by one of the crew which accompanied 
Capt. Scott, of the “ Discovery,” én his voyage to the Antarctic. 

This SINGER Sewing Machine was used through the whole of the 
Antarctic Expedition, lasting over three years, and never got out of order. 
It was used daily in the making of dog’s harness and food bags, of which 
often one hundred a day were made, besides alterations and repairs to 
clothes and numerous other things, using from our stock about 3% gross 

of cotton, besides some supplied by the expedition. The machine 
was one of the best things thought about and was owned by one 
of the crew; it was photographed on the snow close to the ship. 


[Signed] J. Cross 
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The Fashionable 


IMPORTED CIGAR 


History Will Repeat Itself 


For Excellence of Quality, Gold Medal 
Awarded at Paris Exposition 1900 
GRAND PRIZE ST. LOUIS 1904 


Always in competition with all the Cigar 
Factories of Havana. The tobacco used 
in our F actory 1s from our own 


PLANTATIONS IN VUELTA ABAJO 


It is raised without any Peruvian 
Guanos or injurious fertilizers. 


Lmaant LOPEZ & CO. 


180 WATER STREET, NEW YORK 
ZULUETA STREET, HAVANA 
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His Order Obeyed 
REVET Major O’Connor was a company 
commander of great dignity and, as a natu- 
ralized Irish gentleman, prided himself on his fine 
command of the more genteel words of the Eng- 
lish language. 

At retreat, under arms, one day, Private 
Meagher attracted his stern attention 

“Pr-r-ivate Magher-r, you shock me extr-reme 
ly, sir-r! Your appear-r-ance disgoosts me and 
disgr-a-races the company, sir-r! Take off your 
r-right hand glove, sor-r!” 

Meagher removed his glove and held 
hand. 

“As I conjectur-red, sir-r! It has the slime ot 
the pots adher-r-ing! Ye have not performed 
your ablutions! Shame to ye!” 

“T did, at Easter, Major!” 

“You did at Easter? Did what at Easter?” 

“Got absolution at confession, sor!” 

“The saints listen to him! Got absolution at 
confession! Sergeant Donohue, come here!” 

The left guide stepped up and saluted 

“Sergeant Donahue, do ye view this unclean 
baste! His ancestors, immenent family of the 
County Galway, would blush in their graves to 
see him! He nades cleansing. Take him down to 
the river, denude him, immerse him to the neck 
in the water-r, and lave him!” 

“And lave him?” 

“I said it. Go!” 

That night at tattoo roll call, Private Meagher 
was reported absent. 

“Where is he?” asked the Major. 

“Sergeant Donahue took him to the river,” re 
ported the first sergeant 

“Sergeant Donahue, what did you do with Pri 
vate Magher?” 

“Took him into the river, up to his neck, and 
tied him to one of the posts of the dock! He’s 
there, sor-r!” 

“Ye left him in the river? What for, set 
geant ?” 

“The Major order-r-ed me sor, to put him in 
up to the neck and lave him! | did, sor!” 

A Persuasive Lawyer 
MAN in North Carolina was saved trom 
conviction for horse stealing by the power 
ful plea of his lawyer After his acquittal the 
lawyer asked 

“Honor bright, now, Bill, you did steal that 
horse, didn’t you?” 

“Now, look ’a here, Judge,” he replied. “I allus 
did think I stole that hoss, but sense | heard your 
speech, I'll be doggoned if 1 ain't got my doubts 
about it.” 
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Soft and Ladie’s Hats 


Style, always the cardinal feature of 


YOUMANS HATS 


is happily expressed in our new 


SPRING MODELS 


@ They express the ultimate of 
fashion, form and finish. 

* Youmans Silk Hats * 
{ Opera and Derbies 
* Straw Hats 

© Leather Hat Cases 


Martin's English Canes 

* Martin's English Umbrellas 
* Dent’s English Gloves 

“ Scotch Steamer Rugs 


* The satisfaction of purchasing the best of its sort 


reflects pleasantly upon the taste of a gentleman. 


1107 Broadway $36 Fifth Ave 
Ladies’ Department: 536 Fifth Avenue, New York 


153 Broadway 


ESTABLISHED 1318 


Brooks Brothers 


Broadway, cor. 22d Street 
NEW YORK 


Fine Uniforms for Officers of the Army 


and Navy. 


Dress and Service Uniforms made ex 


clusively from Fine Materials. 


Civilian Clothing Ready-made and t 
Measure. 


English Hats and Haberdashery. 
Fine Shoes, Leather Goods, ete. 
Special Light-weight Trunks. 


Catalogue with fine plate illustrations 
mailed on request. 
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New Art in Housefurnishing 

HE endeavor to make homes more cheerful, 
more comfortable, more beautiful, has never 
before achieved so laudable a combination of artis- 
tic excellence and every day usefulness as that ex- 
emplified in Prairie Grass furniture. The most 
conclusive evidence of its real merit is in the ser- 
vice it gives. It does not become brittle to break 
and crack and fray; dust and germs do not lodge 
in it; not eat it; 
dampness will not affect it; it will not rot. It is 
the most sanitary of house furniture, and is the 
It is the furnishing par 
excellence for spring, summer, autumn and winter 


moths and other insects will 


most easily cared for. 
in all localities and under all conditions. Every- 
thing considered as to its beauty, comfort, dura- 
bility, it is the cheapest furniture manufactured. 
The appearance of Prairie Grass furniture in the 
markets of the world is already revolutionizing 
household furnishings and decoration. 

The Prairie Furniture Co., of Glendale, 
Long Island, are sole manufacturers. 


Grass 


A Development 
| HE Colonel was recuperating at the seashore. 
In 


the early morning, spick and span, he 
marched into the hotel barroom and, placing his 
dainty cane on the bar, addressed the barkeep: 
“Sam, how do I look?” 
“Colonel, you look like a jay bird,” replied Sam. 
“Well, I feel like h— 


He strolled out, and in about fifteen minutes re- 


; give me a cocktail.” 


turned. 
“Sam, How do I look?” 
“Colonel, you look like a jay bird.” 
“Sam, I feel like h——; give me a cocktail.” 
Again the Colonel meandered forth, and again 
soon returned, with the same question and the 
same results. After the fifth repetition he once 
more sauntered up to the bar. 
“Sam, how do I look?” 
“Colonel, you look like h— 
“Sam, I feel like a jay bird! 
tail.” 


Give me a cock- 


Rooney's Logic 


slim, with 


OONEY 


wrinkled visage, and with five service stripes 


was a veteran, stern, 


on his sleeve. In his company there was no bet- 
ter soldier than Private Rooney. 
day, or any piece of pecuniary luck, Rooney got 
drunk, to the alarm of the “Rookies” and the sor- 
row of his officers. 


Yet, after pay 


He was decidedly boozey in 
ranks at company drill after one pay day, and the 


NAVY LIFE. 

lieutenant in command, after a disgusted patience, 
fell him out in charge of a new corporal, a young 
German, and ordered him taken to the rear of 
barracks near by for a private drill. 

After twenty minutes the lieutenant brought 
the company to a rest and went behind the com- 
pany barracks to see how Rooney was doing. 

He found the old offender sitting on the kitchen 
steps, his rifle lolling between his legs, and listen- 
ing, with smiling complacency, to the expostula- 
tions of the worried corporal. 

Rooney spied the officer as he turned the corner 
of the building, and, struggling to his feet, got to 
a maudlin attention and raised his piece to a 
sloppy salute. 

“what do you 
You’re drunk 


“Rooney !” stormed the lieutenant, 
mean? I’m disgusted with you! 
again |” 

“No sir—no, leftenant,” responded Rooney. “I’m 
NOT drunk, leftenant !” 

“TI say you are DRUNK—shamefully drunk, -at 
drill! You ought to be ashamed of yourself, set- 
ting such an example to these recruits! You, an 
old soldier !” 
not drunk! I 


I’m—m—NOT 


“Leftenant—no, sir—I’m—I’m 


may be LYING, 
DRUNK, sir!” 


leftenant—but 


Home Again 
HE same offender was in the guard house— 
the same old charge against him. The lieu- 
tenant, his temporary company commander, was 
marching off as officer of the Jay, and Rooney 
piteously appealed to him to intercede once more. 
After a long admonition the lieutenant agreed to 
use his influence with the commanding officer for 
a pardon again without trial, provided Rooney 
gave his solemn sacred promise as a man and a 
soldier to honestly abstain hereafter from the 
flowing bowl. 

Rooney promised faithfully, and was released. 

That same afternoon the lieutenant was passing 
the guard house on his way to quarters, when he 
heard a voice: 

“Leftenant! Oh-h, leftenant!” 

He looked around but could see no one. Again 
the voice: 

“T say, sir; leftenant, oh, leftenant !” 

He looked up, and in the small grated window 
over the prison room he spied Rooney’s disfig- 
ured but smiling countenance. 

“Home shouted 


again, Jeftenant!” Roone 
£ ‘ Y; 


“home again!” 
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Hotel Martinique 


The New Headquarters in 
Town for the Service 


Broadway @ 33d Street 
New York 


@ European plan, absolutely fire- 
proof. ea Tels 


@ Convenient to all transportation Abpea 
. aha : . CHOCOLAT! 
terminals—within five minutes 
walk of the best theatres and If you want the purest, richest 
uptown shops. and tastiest chocolate made-you 
want “Cailler’s”,-the standard 
confection of Europe—the most 
PE Tma eee Cm wet oe (eB 


TAYLOR @ SON 


Also Proprietors of St. Denis Hotel eam me Le een 
Broadway @ Iilth St. me RUm ae te Mise meer ae 


ESTaG 
pe AAR 


NEW YORK STYLES 
In Infants’, Children’s, Boys’, Youths’, Girls’ and Misses’ Wear. 


The services of our Children’s Outfitting Store are placed within the reach of every home 
by our catalogue of Children’s Wear. It contains the newest styles in clothing, dresses, shirt 
waists, wash suits, underwear, millinery, hats, shoes, gloves and furnishings of every description. 














More than 20,000 items are listed in its pages, and about 1,000 articles are illustrated. 
The prices are plainly stated and the goods so clearly described, that families living at a 
distance will have no trouble in supplying their children’s needs in a satisfactory manner. 


If you would have your children clothed in stylish and becoming wear, do not fail to 


Write for Our Catalogue 


OF SPRING OUTFITTING 


Mailed to any address on receipt of Four Cents postage. 
We have no branch stores and employ no agents. 


60-62 West Twenty-third Street - - NEW YORK 
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Strategical 
HE late General Wheeler told a story of an 
Irishman who presented himself for cavalry 
duty at the recruiting station at Selma, Alabama, 
at the beginning of the Civil War. He was a 
very raw recruit and was slow in acquiring the 
fundamentals of fencing. He began to improve, 
however, and upon being questioned by his fenc- 
ing master made satisfactory replies as to thrusts, 
parries, etc. He was finally asked, “Now, Pat, 
what would you do if your opponent were to 
feint ?” 

“Faint, is it?” replied Pat. “Why, shure, Oi’d 
tickle him wid me sword to see if he was sham- 
min’.” 

Squarring the Account 
PRACTICAL joker of New York City tells 
this story upon himself, and declares that 
the experience cured him of his bad habit: 

“On my arrival at San Francisco, as a joke I 
sent to a friend of mine at home, well known for 
his aversion for spending money, a telegram, with 
charges to collect, reading, “I am perfectly well.” 

About a week after sending the telegram an 
express package was delivered at my room, on 
which I paid four dollars for charges. Upon open- 
ing it, I found a large New York street paving 


LIFE 
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block, on which was pasted a card, which read: 
“This is the weight your recent telegram lifted 
from my heart.” 


Correct 


HO can tell me who our first President 
was?” asked the teacher. 

“George Washington,” instantly 
bright boy. 

“You should answer, ‘George Washington was 
our first President.’ Do not answer in monosylla- 
bles,” corrected the teacher. “Now what have I 
on my feet?” 

“Shoes,” spoke up the boy. 

“You have not answered correctly. 
answer that question correctly?” 

“Stockings,” said another. 

“No, no; that is not the way.” 

Another boy began to wave his hand. 

“Well, Johnnie, what have I on my feet?” 

“Corns,” replied Johnnie with triumph. 


answered a 


Who can 


Marshal Oyama’s Picture 


[* our March number there appeared a recent 
picture of Marshal Oyama, for which we are 
indebted to the H. C. White Co., and to whom 
credit should have been given at the time of 
publication. 


Champagne 


BINET 


A. E. WALFARD-BINET 


438 Broadway 
New York 


VEUVE BINET FILS @ CO 
Rheims, France 
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“Ayala” 


The Premier 
Champagne 


S 


Task no I want 
inoney in you toex- 
advance. amine the 
Iallow you slide web 
to try Gor- back in my 


eon a suspenders. 
penders a 


stand me. I 


without fric- 


, Moves on f t Ww l 
risk. Do f 
nat misunder- : your back oO h e or d is 


want you to 

buy of your 
dealer but if he 
hasn’tthem, sim- 

ply write me on 
your business sta- 
tionery and I will 
send you @ pair. 
State length desired. 
Examine them. Test 
them. Then send me 
the price in my coin 
card which you will 
receive, or return 
suspenders 

Try your dealer 
first. 


Gordon 
Manu- 
facturing 
Company 


tion. Gordon 
Suspenders 
are inadein four 
lengths, 33, 35, 
87, 40 inches. 

Every man’s sus- 
penders should fit 
him. Two prices. 
For 50 cents a sus- 
pender for every- 
body. For $1.00 an 
evening dress sus- 
pender with beautiful 

imported French web 
binge Gordon 
Suspenders are 

the simplest and 
easiest kind 

made. 


Dept. 34 


Rochelle, 
New York 


BEST DICTIONARIES 


English-German and German-English 
Fluegel-Schmidt-Tanger, 
2 vols., half leather, $5.20 
Thieme-Preusser, 2 vols,, half leather, 
bound in one, 4,25 
French-English and English-French 
Clifton & Grimaux, 2 vols., half leather, 
each volume, 4.70 


Spanish-English aud English-Spanish 
Lopes y Bensley, 2 vols., bound in one, 
half leather, 
BEST 
facilities for supplying 
American German 
English BOOKS Italian 
French Spanish 
Bremiker, Logarithmic Tables 
(6 places), cloth, 1.85 
Bruhns, Logarithmic Tables 
(7 places), half leather, 2.50 
Tauchnitz, Collection of British Authors, 
8,000 vols., 12mo., paper, each, .50 
Vega, Logarithmic Tables 
(7 places), half leather, 2.50 
JUST OUT 
STIELER’S Large Hand-Atlas of Modern 


Geography, New Edition, 100 Maps and 
Index, half mor., ‘ ° ‘ . . 15.00 


Catalogues Free Correspondence Solicited 


LEMCKE @ BUECHNER 
Established over 80 Years 
11 East 17th Street, New York City 


@_ The wine for gentlemen. 
Awarded the stamp of ap- 
proval by the court of Eng- 
land as well as all courts of 
the Continent and connois- 
seurs the world over. 


ACKER, MERRALL 
AND CONDIT CoO. 


Grocers New York 


Sole Distributors for 
United States of America. 


The man who has made 
no mistakes has not 
been alive very long. It 


used to be a common error 


to defer taking life insur- 


surance. Inform yourself 
fully by reading the free 
publications mailed by the 


PENN 
MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
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eens Or ae 


JOHN GILLON 6 C2,LEITH, 
wne Merchant: 8 


ToHis Late (Maj esty Ki ng William 1V. 


VERY OLDEST 


PROCURABLE 


Same Yesterday Same To-day 
Same Always 


ERNEST IRROY & CO. 
‘Reims 
CHAMPAGNE 


CARTE D’OR 
Extra Sec. Vintage 18098 


Guichard Potheret & Fils 
Chalon 


Burgundy Wines 


Croizet Brandies 


Price Lists on Application 
Special Rates to the Army and Navy 


FRANCIS 0. de LUZE @ CO. 
18 So. William St., New York 
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His Maiden Speech 

ERY few persons acquit themselves nobly in 
their maiden speech. At a wedding feast 
recently the bridegroom was called upon, as usual, 
to respond to the given toast, in spite of the fact 

that he had previously pleaded to be excused. 
Blushing to the roots of his hair he rose to his 
feet. He intended to imply that he was unpre- 
pared for speechmaking, but, unfortunately, placed 
his hand upon the bride’s shoulder, and looked 
down at her as he stammered out his opening 
(and concluding) words: “This—er—thing has 

been thrust upon me.” 


Are the Lungs White or Black ? 


AST year a professor secured the lungs of an 
Esquimau, a Londoner and a miner. The 
Esquimau’s lungs were white, because he breathel 
clean air; the lungs of the Londoner were a dirty 
brown, while the miner’s lungs were jet black. 

No matter how nice the building, or how much 
soap and water is used in cleaning it, perfect 
cleanliness and healthfulness cannot be obtained 
without the use of a proper disinfectant. 

Decomposing organic matter settles in the 
cracks and crevices, and soap and water cannot 
destroy their power for giving life to bacteria, nor 
prevent them from giving rise to odors and im- 
purities, and it is from conditions such as this 
that many of the great complaints such as nausea, 
headaches, as well as epidemics of sickness occur. 

The most practical disinfectant that can be used 
is Chloro-Naptholeum disinfectant, for it is a con- 
centrated solution of the higher phenols, without 
any of the dangerous or poisonous properties 
found in primitive forms of disinfectants, and con- 
sequently, is thoroughly effective. 

It doesn’t mean any more work to use Chloro- 
Naptholeum, for all that is necessary is to add it 
to the water taken for scrubbing, for sprinkling 
before sweeping, for flushing drains and sinks, 
sprinkling rooms, halls, stairways and cellars, out- 
door closets, etc., for when it is so used from 
cellar to garret, it will thoroughly disinfect the 
premises, destroy all impurities in the air, kill 
germ life, and make the place from cellar to gar- 
ret clean, sweet smelling and wholesome as it 
ought to be. 

Pasteur has said and proved that it is in the 
power of man to make all infectious diseases dis- 
appear from the earth. The practice of using 
Chloro-Naptholeum in all cleaning operations will 
be found the greatest help to that end of anything 
that can be used. It is manufactured by the West 
Disinfecting Co., No. 9 East soth Street, New 
York. 
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ADVERTISMENTS. 


Is universally recognized as the Standard 


by which all others are judged. 


452 FIFTH AVE. 


Corner 40th St. 


PIEL BROS.’ 


EAST NEW YORK BREWERY 
BROOKLYN 
offer to the Army and Navy 


Real German Lager Beer 


This is the perfect and unquestionably the 
finest product possible of malt and hops. 

This perfection is attained by reason of 
the highest grade of malt and hops, the 
absence of substitutes and chemicals, and the 
application of the most approved German 
method under the skilfu) direction of an ex- 
pert brewer. 

On the quality of our beer alone 
has our business been built up and 
our name become known all over 
this country. 

There is no sterling quality of the best 
imported, which cost 100% more, lacking 
in our beer, while the most inferior domestic 
beer cost only one cent less a bottle 
than our fine and luxurious food beverage. 


194 FIFTH AVE. 


Fifth Avenue Hotel 


189 BROADWAY 


Near Dey St. 


The Pure, Complete Food 


Composed of Rich Milk and the Extract 
of Selected Malted Grains, 


In powder form, to make a table beverage. 
Also in tablet form, delicious to eat. 
For Camp, Field or Home. 


Can be procured on requisition from all 
branches of the service. 


Sample package free and prepaid, on 
request, 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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Can't Be a Soldier and Saint, Too 
IEUTENANT JONES'S little boy announced 
the other day: “My mamma’s a ’Piscopal, 
but my daddy and I are soldiers.” 


A Fine Example of Workmanship in Silver 
i of the most recent examples of the silver- 
smith’s art in which appropriateness of de- 
sign and beauty of workmanship are combined is 
the silver service presented by the State of Con- 
necticut to the new battleship which bears her 
name. Each piece is embellished with the seal of 


Highest Standard Quality the State and with relief designs, every one of 


which points out some feature typifying an his- 


FINE STAPI E torical incident. This beautiful masterpiece in sil- 


ver is the work of the Meriden Brittania Co., of 

G ROCERIES which the International Silver Co. is the suc- 
cessor. 

Rare Wines, Fancy Fruits, These craftsmen are offering to the public some 

Table Delicacies, Coffees of the most exceptional products of the silver- 


and Teas, ‘‘ Manna Coffee ”’ smith’s art, in every shape that can be applied to 
(A Perfect Blend.) domestic use. Their special designs for presenta- 


tion pieces, also, are marked with exquisite origi- 
ACKER, MERRALL In this work every detail of 


nality and finish. 
AND CONDIT CO. symbolic embellishment is wrought in their shops 
NEW YORK with splendid skill, without sacrificing the massive 
beauty of the whole design. This feature of their 
craft recommends them especially for Army and 


Navy patronage, both in their regular products 
for the well appointed table, and in specially 
created pieces for presentation. 


A Close Shave 
LITTLE girl asked her mother if there were 
any men in heaven. 

“Mamma,” she said, “I never saw a picture of 
an angel with a beard or a mustache. Do men 
ever go to heaven?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied her mother, “men go to 


TRADE MARK 9 : 
heaven, but it’s always by a close shave.” 


wn A Lawyer's Joke 
OME time ago a well-known lawyer re- 
mitted in settlement of an account to 
the publisher of a paper in the West a two 
dollar bill which was returned with the brief 
statement: “This note is counterfeit; please 
send another.” ; 

Two months passed before hearing from 
the lawyer again, when he apologized for 
the delay, saying: 

“T have been unable until now to find an- 


A Pure Condensed Milk other counterfeit two dollar bill, but hope 
HAVE YOU TRIED IT? the one now enclosed will suit, professing 


Write for Booklet at the same time my inability to discover 
what the objection was to the other, which 


91 Hudson Street, New York I thought as good a counterfeit as I ever 
saw.” 
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ARMY AND NAVY LIFE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE IMPROVED 


ton 
Garter 


WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 
REFUSE ALL 


SUBSTITUTES 
OFFERED YOU 


The Name is 


stamped on every 
loop — yr 
CUSHION 


BUTTON 
CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample ports Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


ALWAYS EASY 


PAIR 
WARRANTED 


ED. PINAUD’S 
Fau De Quinine Hair Tonic 


brings perfect health to the scalp and hair. 
It removes all dandruff and the cause of it, 
and makes the hair lustrous and heautiful— 


gives it new life and health. Its delicate 
perfume renders it agreeable and pleasing. 
It is a delightful necessity to people of good 
breeding and refinement, and has been the 
world’s standard for over 100 years. 


Francis Wilson, the well-known actor, 
says in an unsolicited testimonial: 


“After a period of years and having used many 
preparations for the invigoration of the hair, 
none has proven so satisfactory to me as ED. 
PINAUD’S EAU DE QUININE HAIR 
TONIC. I make this acknowledgment all the 
more sincerely because it has been unsolicited.” 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) 


FRANCIS WILSON. 
Ed. Pinaud’s Eau De Quinine Hair Tonic 


is on sale everywhere. If you are unable 
to obtain it, it may be ordered direct of 


ED. PINAUD’S American Offices 
ED. PINAUD Building, Room 114, New York 


“In the Service 


no matter where duty calls, a 
thoroughly organized Mail Order 
System places the facilities of this 
store at the convenience of all Army 
and Navy Officers and their families. 
Departments include: 


Personal furnishings. 
FHlostery, Underwear, Shoes, 
Cloaks & Suits, Gloves, 
Men's Shirts & Furnishings, 
Trimmed & Umtrimmed Millinery, 
Muslin Underwear, Umbrellas, 
Shirtwaists, Wrappers, 
Handkerchie!s and 
Jewelery, Ete. 


Flouse [urnishings. 
Upholstery, Furniture, Bedding, 
Blankets, Comfortables, Carpets, 
Rugs, Mattings and 
floor Coverings. 


Dry Gooas. 


Silks, Dress Goods, Wash Goods, 
White Goods, Sheetings& Pillow 
Casings, Muslins, Flanne!s, 
Laces & Embrotdertes. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway & 2oth Street, 
Fifth Avenue, 19th Street. 
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ARMY AND NAVY LIFE ADVERTISMENTS. 


WILSON 


That's All! 


THE SHINE THAT Morgan & Brother 


DON’T BURN OFF ESTABLISHED 1851 
is, BLY STORAGE 

| if WAREHOUSES 

232, 234, 236 West 47th St. 


Near Broadway 


Telephone, 52 Bryant 


Separate compartments for storage of fur- 


TRADE MARK niture, pianos, paintings, etc. 
: aes Padded vans for removal of furniture in 
X-Ray is the brightest thing in stove ide tn aman. 
polish ever made. Guaranteed to go Furniture or works of art boxed and 
twice as far as paste or liquid polishes. shipped to all parts of the world. 
Free Sample if you address Our facilities for packing china, glassware, 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., AGENTS k t lled 
78 Hudson Street, New York ornaments, books, etc., are unequalled, 


O you know what Quality means in a Turkish Ciga- 
rette? If not get a box of «*MILO.’’ ‘Then, any 
other cigarette, and try same, side by side. 
You’ll note the delicate, aromatic mildness of the «*MILO,”’ 
Mildness (yet with this richness in flavor) is what costs in 
Turkish Tobacco, and its just this that makes the Perfect cigarette. 
You'll find it in No Other. 
This perfection is obtained only by owning our own plantation in Turkey— 
the careful watchfulness from the seeding to the finished article. 
We make many others, cheaper because stronger-—BUT ONLY one ** MILO,” 
00's Tins, cork or plain, $2.25 post paid, 50's Tins, cork or plain, $1.15 post paid, 
THE SURBRUG COMPANY, New York City 
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